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THE debate of yesterday week 
on the foreign policy of the 
Government rambled over a 
very wide field, and raised a 
far greater number of points than could be dis- 
cussed adequately—or, indeed, at all. But for the 
most part it centred round the astounding declara- 
tion of policy recently made by Mr. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham. It exhibited him in an isolation 
which was not splendid—condemned by the in- 
dependent members of his own party, undefended 
by its leaders, fighting desperately against his 
assailants, but reduced to evasions and excuses and 
sophistries as a means of escape from their 
attacks, and from the plain meaning of his own 
words. Moreover, in spite of his ingenious argu- 
ment that he must bein harmony with his colleagues 
because he has not resigned, the speech said a good 
deal more than was exactly consistent with complete 
loyalty to the Cabinet and his nominal leader. It 
may have recalled to some of his hearers his 
celebrated declaration that, having joined the 
Unionist party, he was now acting with “the 
gentlemen of England.” If he now represents “the 
gentlemen of England,’ the meaning of the words 
will have to be considerably modified. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


THE most interesting part of the debate on the 
Finance Bill in Committee which occupied the House 
of Commons on Monday evening was the discussion 
of the comparative claims to a reduction of duty of 
tobacco and of tea. So faras the consumers’ interests 
are concerned, tea had the best of the argument, since 
it was made clear that the reduction of the tobacco 
duty could not greatly reduce the price of the 
cheaper kinds, in consequence of the restrictions con- 
tained in the Bill on the amount of moisture which 
it is permissible to introduce. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, besides putting forward the claims 
of British labour, which manufactures tobacco but 
does not manufacture tea, cited expert authority to 
prove that the sum at his disposal would only have 
admitted of a reduction of the tea duty by 1}d. per 
lb., which seemed hardly worth while. Besides, he 
added, a reduction of the tea duty would lead to an 
agitation for its total abolition; coffee and other 
articles would follow, and then such non-smokers 
and teetotalers as do not pay direct taxes would be 
exempt from all taxation whatever. So the Tory 
party will never give us a free breakfast table. 
Finally, the claim of tea was rejected by 236 to 
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porters were entirely adverse to the cause of tobacco. 
Doubtless the financial authorities cited by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach had considerable influence in 
swelling the majority. Among the other amendments 
discussed, one involved the exemption from income 
taxof property already payingincome tax toa Colonial 
Government—a most undesirable form of Imperial 
Federation—and others were attempts to alleviate 
certain hardships incident to the death duties. All, 
however, were negatived. On Tuesday evening the 
House passed the second reading of the Teaching 
University Bill without a division, and referred it to 
the Standing Committee on Law. We trust this 
will not prove a method of shelving the Bill for the 
session, but we believe that it has a good many rocks 
ahead when it emerges from the ordeal of the Com- 
mittee. Subsequently the debate on the East India 
Loan Bill provoked an animated protest from Sir 
William W edderburn against accepting the optimistic 
official view of the economic condition of India. The 
loan, however, will partly be used in paying off debt, 
so that it will reduce interest charges ; and, partly, 
it will be invested in railway construction. It is to 
be hoped the railways will not prove a deferred 
investment. 


WEDNESDAY was marked by a defeat of the 
Government. The Common Employment Bill, which 
abolishes a well-known and oppressive piece of 
judge-made law in trades outside the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, is one of those useful pieces of 
social reform which the Government has apparently 
no time either to undertake on its own account or 
to let private members carry through. It is in 
charge of a Conservative, Sir Arthur Forwood, who 
has held office, and cannot be called a party measure. 
An amendment was proposed, permitting workmen 
to contract themselves out of the operation of the 
Bill; but it was rejected by 134 to 104, all the 
members of the Government who were present 
voting in the minority. However, the Bill was 
extended—by a device of the enemy—to include 
domestic servants and seamen, and was then talked 
out ; and we hardly suppose the Ministerial zeal for 
the working classes will find the time required to 
pass it into law. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Balfour, in answering 
@ question put by Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, in- 
dicated that British private enterprise was actively 
engaged in railway construction in China. (It must 
be remembered, however, that such enterprise looks 
rather to the immediate future than to the remoter 
results which must be considered by the publicist.) 
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The East India Loan Bill passed its second reading 
after Sir Henry Fowler had added his testimony to the 
merits of the Indian Civil Service and the desirability 
of the financial operation proposed, and Sir William 
Wedderburn’s adverse resolution had been negatived 
by 241 to 83. The Benefices Bill then passed its 
second reading by 220 to 75, after protests had been 
made by Mr. Samuel Smith and Sir Wiiliam Harcourt 
against the neglect of the opportunity it offered to 
prevent the institution of clergy whose ritualistic 
practices involved a deliberate violation of their 
ordination vows. The neglect, as Sir William 
Harcourt pointed out, is especially deplorable now 
that the hold of the clergy on primary education 
has been strengthened by the additional help given 
to voluntary schools. 


On Monday Lord Lansdowne announced to the 
Peers the decision of the Government with regard 
to the restoration of their commissions to the 
officers who were convicted of taking part in the 
Jameson Raid. Three, who belong to the regular 
army, are restored to their old ranks, but are 
placed on unattached half-pay, and are eligible for 
active service. Captain Coventry, who is a militia 
officer, and in whose case, therefore, this solution 
is impracticable, returns to his old regiment and 
his old rank, but at the bottom of the list. 
The reinstatement of these officers is justified 
to some extent on the ground that they really 
believed they were acting under orders in making 
the raid. But the Government decline to give 
any weight to that excuse in the case of Sir 
John Willoughby, who was in Mr. Rhodes’s con- 
fidence, and—as they maintain—must necessarily 
have known far too much to adopt the con- 
venient theory which was accepted by his sub- 
ordinates. Nor can they recognise it in the case of 
Colonel Frank Rhodes, who was active in promoting 
the revolution at Johannesburg. Earl Carrington 
protested most energetically against the decision, 
pointing out that Sir John Willoughby had himself 
given the same reason for his conduct as was allowed 
to be valid in the case of the other officers, and that 
it is hardly fair that accessories before the fact 
should continue to suffer after the rehabilitation of 
the principal offender. Moreover, as he also urged, 
the Government might have known that the raid 
was contemplated, and prevented it, if they had only 
listened to the talk of the town. Of course, Mr. 
Rhodes has to some extent been rehabilitated by 
causes too powerful for the present Government to 
ignore. But whatever may be said as to the needs 
of military discipline, the public sense of justice will 
undoubtedly go with Earl Carrington. 


THE two bye-elections now pending promise to 
be very interesting indeed. In Durham City, where 
the 1895 poll was of the closest, the lamented death 
of Mr. M. Fowler leaves a seat vacant which the 
Liberals ought to retain. Sir Christopher Furness 
and Mr. J. J. Candligh are among those mentioned as 
possible Liberal candidates, while the Hon. Arthur 
Elliot, a former member, will probably be the 
Unionist champion. In East Herts the Liberals have 
an admirable candidate in Mr. Spencer, while Mr. 
Evelyn Cecil, in spite of the Hatfield influence at his 
back, is hardly a suitable successor to the late 
member, one of whose most distinctive characteristics 
was his Evangelicalism. The Liberal activity is of 
excellent omen, and there are some hopes of success. 
Certainly, the Tories are fluttered, and the Liberal 
mission work will at least make itself felt hereafter. 


ONE of the Tory papers, in alluding to the very 
remarkable meeting in St. Martin’s Town Hall last 
Tuesday, speaks of it as a gathering of discontented 
Irishmen. We are not disposed to quarrel with the 
description. Surely our Tory friends must recognise 
it as aremarkable thing that not merely Nationalists 











—whom they may consider inherently unreasonable— 
but Unionists like Lord Castletown, Lord Mayo, Mr. 
Horace Plunkett, and Dr. Kane, of Belfast, should 
be discontented at the financial relations between 
England and Ireland. Dr. Kane writes that he can- 
not understand how any just man can defend the 
attitude of the Government. Lord Castletown 
speaks of a Pan-Celtic League. Mr. Plunkett points 
out in language all the more effective because of its 
moderation, how the English Government in Ireland 
has neglected the duties which have been performed 
by native governments in Denmark and Wiirtem- 
berg. Yet most Englishmen think Ireland has 
no cause for discontent, and many Englishmen 
who sympathise with Irish aspirations are as 
yet quite unconvinced of the justice of her finan- 
cial claim. Nobody at St. Martin’s Town Hall seems 
to have thought that the agricultural grant settles 
the financial question, any more than Lord Spencer, 
in his speech to the Eighty Club, held out a hope 
that local government would be a substitute for 
Home Rule. Yet we venture to hazard a guess that 
nine out of every ten English Tories think Mr. 
Gerald Balfour's Bill, if it errs at all, errs on the 
side of generosity. It is becoming, not less, but 
more difficult, for the two countries to understand 
one another. The speeches made at Tuesday's 
meeting were all marked by earnest conviction, and 
some pamphlets circulated by the Committee who 
organised the meeting may be recommended to 
Liberal readers. 


AN inquiry of great importance is proceeding 
before the Hybrid Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to consider the Rosslare Railway 
and Harbour Bill. Without going into the whole 
story, which is one of the most extraordinary in the 
annals of railway polity, the proposal before the 
Committee is briefly this. The Rosslare Company 
owns short railways in Pembrokeshire and Wexford 
and uncompleted harbours on each coast, 54 knots 
apart, or considerably nearer than Kingstown to 
Holyhead. The Great Western Railway Company has 
acquired a controlling interest in the Rosslare, and has 
entered into an alliance with the Great Southern and 
Westernof Ireland todevelop a new route to the South 
of Ireland. The harbours are to be completed, and 
21-knot boats put on the service. With the improve- 
ments authorised or proposed on the Great Western 
side, it is calculated that the run of 256 miles from 
Paddington to Fishguard will be done in five hours 
and ten minutes. On the Irish side there will be 
a new railway connecting Rosslare with Waterford, 
and by means of two hitherto unsuccessful lines, 
known as the Waterford, Dungarvan, and Lismore, 
and the “ Duke's line,’ built by the late Duke of 
Devonshire, with Cork. The board of the Rosslare 
Company is to be composed of four Great Western 
and three Great Southern nominees. <As_ the 
proposal now stands, the latter part of the run 
to Cork would be over Great Southern lines, 
but the companies offer on certain terms to 
make a direct new line from Cork to Fermoy, which 
would further shorten the journey by 14 miles. 
The proposal is further complicated by an agree- 
ment for the purchase by the Great Southern of 
the Waterford and Limerick, which is the third 
largest Irish railway. This agreement cannot come 
up for confirmation by Parliament until next 
session, but the Committee cannot altogether dis- 
regard it. Speaking generally, the project seems 
to be greatly to the advantage of southern Ireland, 
and ought not to be allowed to miscarry owing to 
local jealousies. When the Irish railway connec- 
tions were completed and improved, the American 
mails could be carried to Queenstown in an hour 
and a half less than at present. 





We do not think that the supporters of Voluntary 
schools can take much real encouragement from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's speech at the meeting of 
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the National Society on Wednesday last. He told 
them, very properly, that they must make their 
schools efficient, pay adequate salaries, and keep 
them in all respects up to the demands of 
the Education Department: and he dwelt very 
emphatically on the need of personal interest 
on the part of the clergy, and of their per- 
sonal presence in the schools, which he declared 
were instruments to bring the children to the 
Church. But it seems tolerably certain that the 
mass of Church people who could pay subscrip- 
tions are not by any means keen educationists, and 
the subscriptions show a decline as itis. And though 
the Archbishop's advice to the clergy would be 
excellent if the schools were really Voluntary, it may 
well cause conscientious Nonconformists to reflect 
once more on the hardship of paying taxes to sup- 
port schools which are avowedly to be used as a 
means of attracting children of other communions 
into a Church of which many of the taxpayers and 
some of the parents acutely disapprove. 





THE meeting of the English Church Union on 
Thursday hardly promises well for peace in the 
Established Church. It is true that the meeting 
passed, with only two dissentients, a resolution 
promising support to the lawful authority of the 
Bishops ; but the promise was considerably qualified 
by the rest of the resolution, and the prevalent 
temper was shown by the cheers given to Mr. 
Westall, one of the most prominent champions of 
advanced Ritualism, and in the indications that 
the attacks on unauthorised services were regarded 
as parts of a general assault on “the Catholic 
faith” —a faith, by the way, which, in the sense 
given it by the meeting, goes a good deal beyond the 
Athanasian Creed. The general impression left by 
the proceedings is that the advanced Ritualist clergy 
will obey the Bishops so long as the Bishops show 
sympathy for them, and do not interfere—a pretty 
free symbolic expression of their doctrinal views. 
But the Bishops cannot always be High Church- 
men, nor will those who are not always display 
the tact which Bishop Thorold, for example, dis- 
played in dealing with Mr. Dolling at Portsmouth. 
The High Church party must not claim a monopoly 
of the Episcopate. And they absolutely repudiate 
the supremacy of the Privy Council—that is, of the 
Crown. Really, we feel inclined to regret the 
disappearance of the Royal Arms which used to 
decorate the churches of the Establishment. They 
were not decorative, but the clergy who repudiate 
the meaning attached to them are logically bound 
to join the Liberationists. 


Our foreign relations have been prominent in the 
news of the week. The settlement of the West 
African dispute, which was announced on Monday 
morning, dispels the grave anxieties of the last nine 
months, and is, so far as the immediate future is 
concerned, a satisfactory compromise of conflicting 
claims. True, we have to give up much, especially on 
the west bank of the Niger, with regard to which our 
title seemed the best ; but territory in these regions is 
of less account than trade, and the settlement not 
only secures that access of France to the Niger 
which has been advocated in these pages—and 
which, indeed, Free Traders are bound to advocate— 
but ensures that English and French goods shall 
compete on equal terms for the next thirty years in 
the territory of both countries in West Africa. We 
deal with the details on a later page. The extension 
of British territory at Hong Kong, which we noticed 
briefly last week, increases its land area more than 
twenty-fold and its water area considerably more. 
And Lord Salisbury’s appeal to the private enter- 
prise of British capitalists, on which we comment 
elsewhere, has been met in anticipation by an 
arrangement, promoted by a British bank, to bring 
Peking into direct railway communication with the 





treaty port of Niu-Chwang. This plunges China 
—and England—into a fresh difficulty with Russia. 


THE unanimous acceptance by the 
ABROAD. United States Senate of the special 
resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, appropriating the sum necessary to make the 
long-deferred payment of the Behring Sea award, 
is a striking sign of the change of American feeling 
towards England, which is daily evinced in a variety 
of less conspicuous ways. The fact is, that the 
* Anglo-American alliance,’ which Mr. Chamberlain, 
amongst others, has been suggesting, and which 
so many Americans have hailed with enthusiasm, 
would not necessarily imply nearly so much as 
America is now doing, nor as England is prepared to 
do for America. An alliance, as was pointed 
out the other day by Sir Edward Grey, means 
an agreement in view of certain specific ends; and 
we may add that it is quite compatible with the 
existence of a certain amount of ill-feeling between 
the allies, and even of positive mutual distrust. We 
know from the history of the unfortunate and now 
decadent Dreibund how Germany “ reinsured” 
against accidents by effecting an understanding 
with Russia; and we remember how Austrian 
Clericals have spoken of the Italian Government, 
and French Socialists of the Czar and the bureau- 
cracy of Russia. What Englishmen want to see 
between their country and the United States is much 
more than a mere alliance: it is a solid and enduring 
friendship “all along the line.” 


THE blocking of the entrance to Santiago de 
Cuba has been followed up by the landing of a small 
body of marines at Guantanamo, some sixty miles 
west of that port, and by the despatch from Tampa 
of what is described as the largest body of troops 
conveyed by sea since the Crimean War. It is not 
obvious to the civilian mind why Guantanamo 
should bs attacked at all, or that the Americans 
will be greatly bettered when it is taken; stil! 
less why six hundred marines should have been 
put ashore to face continual guerilla attacks 
before the arrival of an adequate supporting 
force. Presumably the hope is that a success of any 
sort will be another reason for Spain to accept the 
inevitable, and that as Havana is immensely stronger 
than was expected, success must be obtained else- 
where on cheaper terms. The best hope of peace 
at present seems to bein the growing nervousness 
on the Continent, of which samples are seen in the 
fears of America as a war-Power just expressed by 
a well-known Italian strategist, in the eagerness of 
the German Press to assure America that German 
sympathies never were with Spain, and in the 
rumours, caught at hopefully by a section of that 
Press but officially denied, that Germany means to 
intervene at Manila for other purposes than the pro- 
tection of her own citizens. 


It is notable that the feeling in the United States 
against retaining the Philippines seems to have taken 
some hold among the masses of the people. So, at 
least, we infer from Mr. Bryan’s reported declaration 
adverse to the annexation—a declaration presumably 
motived by fear of the stimulus to the millionaire- 
power and the social dangers of America which the 
new Democrats aim at abating. But Mr. Bryan's 
influence is probably on the wane; and the vote of 
the House of Representatives in favour of the 
annexation of Hawaii shows that even his own 
party does not altogether agree with him. 


“ REPUBLICAN concentration” is victorious once 
more, and the Méline Ministry has resigned. The 
debate on its general policy which was initiated by 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bayant & May's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large awount inweekly wages, 
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the Socialist, M. Millerand, lasted through ‘Monday 
and Tuesday, and resulted in the passing of an 
Order of the Day approving the declarations of the 
Government and advocating democratic reforms. A 
rider, however, was proposed by two Radical ex- 
Ministers, MM. Bourgeois and Picard, demanding 
that such a policy should be based on “ Republican 
concentration,” and passed against the Ministry by 
a majority of 49 (205 to 246). M. Méline accepted 
the order as amended, and it was then carried by 
284 to 272. Then the Ministry accepted the inevit- 
able, and resigned. Fortunately, the Niger settle- 
ment had just been concluded. We deal with the 
prospect on a later page. 


THE electoral campaign in Germany which cul- 
minated in the general election of Thursday last has 
been carried on with an absence of excitement that 
contrasts very strongly with the disquiet aroused by 
the contest over the military scheme five years ago. 
The naval scheme is settled; the great mass of 
moderate voters who care little for party politics have 
been conciliated, more or less, by the prospect of a 
great expansion of German trade in the East and 
elsewhere ; the dangers of reaction are not, at present, 
forced upon their notice; and the electoral issues 
have been comparatively obscure. Count Posa- 
dowsky's foolish letter, to which we referred last 
week, has perhaps done something to help the 
various Liberal parties towards realising their pur- 
pose of concentrating the forces of the Opposition 
against the Agrarians and agricultural protection- 
ism, which some phrases used by him seemed to 
indicate as the policy of the Government. But 
the Centre and the National Liberals are more 
or less Protectionist, and the Socialist plan of 
running candidates in as many constituencies 
as possible may merely contribute to swell the 
total Socialist vote at the expense of the more 
solid and valuable result of returning Opposition 
candidates. Still, it seems expected that after the 
second ballot the Socialists, who in the last Reichs- 
tag numbered 49, will have increased their forces, 
perhaps to 60. This will be an emphatic answer to 
Count Posadowsky’s appeals to all bourgeois parties 
to combine against them. At the same time, it may 
be noted that they are themselves becoming much 
more moderate; and one Socialist candidate has 
even declared that the aim of Social Democracy is 
to raise the whole nation to the status of the 
comfortable middle class. 


But it must not be supposed that the danger of 
reaction has passed away because it is not now 
prominently brought forward by the action of the 
Government. On the contrary, there are disquiet- 
ing rumours that the system of manhood suffrage 
is in danger; not from an Imperial coup d'état, as 
used to be predicted, but through some more 
insidious plan. For example, vote by ballot is 
being attacked on the old familiar grounds which 
deceived even John Stuart Mill. The voter, it is 
said, ought to have the courage of his convictions. 
That is all very well; but the rural constitu- 
encies are over-represented, and the policy of the 
German Tories—anlike that of our own county 
magnates—is to cut them up into very small polling 
districts, and exercise pressure on every voter in 
them. Sometimes a single estate will be a separate 
polling district ; and, of course, it can be thoroughly 
canvassed by the Prussian equivalents of parson and 
squire or their emissaries. If the ballot were 
abolished, the life of the labourer who voted Liberal 
—not to say Socialist—would hardly be a happy one 
thereafter. And the same pressure would be exer- 
cised—though not to the same extent—by reaction- 
ary employers like Herr Von Stumm in the towns. 


Tue Austrian Reichsrath has been prorogued, as 
was fully expected, and will not reassemble until 
the autumn—if, indeed, it reassembles then. 


The 











interpellation on the disturbances at Gritz, to which 
we referred last week, would have raised a number of 
very embarrassing questions, and wouldcertainly have 
produced another series of uproarious scenes in the 
House. The question as to the languages which were 
to be regarded as official in the empire, which the 
Reichsrath was asked to take the preliminary steps 
to solve, by appointing a committee and putting sug- 
gestions before it, would certainly have led to further 
scenes, and probably, owing to the divisions among the 
majority of the House, to no definite result. And 
the Ministry had piled up a programme of business 
which even the most hard-working and well-disposed 
of legislative bodies could hardly have got through 
before the summer holidays. Accordingly, the 
Government becomes despotic and the Pan-Germanic 
agitation goes out of doors. The tension between 
Germans and Czechs, which has been acute for years 
in Bohemia, is now reported to be nearly as acute in 
Moravia also; and there is no doubt that it will be 
increased all over the empire. If the Government 
relies only on coercion of the Griitz pattern the state 
of some of the provinces will soon be not far removed 
from civil war. 


A SERIES of examples of the 
works of leading Continental 
dramatists is promised by Messrs. 
Duckworth & Co. It will consist of half-crown or 
three-and-sixpenny volumes, each containing a 
single play translated in extenso by a competent 
hand. Works of Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Stepniak, 
Strindberg, Sinkiewicz and other writers whose 
names are hardly less familiar, will be among the 
early volumes, and Messrs. C. F. Keary and Arthur 
Symons, Miss Constance Garnett and Lucas Malet, 
are among the translators. Stepniak’s play had a 
very successful performance this week, though only 
for copyright purposes; and a Maeterlinck will be 
presented next week.—Theatre-goers of another type 
will be interested in the “Chronicles of the Gaiety 
Theatre,” by Mr. John Hollingshead, shortly to be 
published by Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. 
The theatre is now so much identified with a special 
kind of play that it is startling to find that “almost 
every eminent actor or actress of the period has 
been engaged there,” and that some forty early por- 
traits of various eminent members of the profession 
will be included in the volume. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


Tue Clarendon Press will next week issue “ The 
Parallel Psalter,” an elucidation of the Prayer Book 
version of the Psalms by a new translation side by 
side with it, with a critical introduction and notes. 
These are the work of Professor Driver, and the 
chief aim of his version he states to be precision, 
though he has striven to avoid unnecessary literalism. 
—Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce two contribu- 
tions to what Germans call “culture history”: “ The 
Boots and Shoes of our Ancestors, as exhibited by 
the Worshipful Company of Cordwainers,” with a 
short history of the Company by a former Warden ; 
and “ Medical Works of the Fourteenth Century,” a 
transcript by Professor Henslow of four MSS., with in- 
troduction and notes by Professor Skeat. The remedies 
are stated to be less disgusting than those devised by 
the medicine of a later period.—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
announces an “ Anecdotal Biography of Gladstone,” 
by Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie, and a selection from the 
writings of M. Brunetiére, the well-known French 
critic, translated by Mr. D. Nichol Smith.—The first 
part of the life of the same great statesman, which 
Sir Wemyss Reid is editing, has just been published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. We hope to notice it 
further on a future occasion. 


THe Right Rev. Charles Al- 
ford, D.D., formerly Bishop 
of Victoria (Hongkong), and 
at an earlier period Principal of the Church 
Missionary Training College at Highbury, was a 
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prominent Evangelical and a distinguished preacher. 
—Mr. Matthew Fowler was a prominent citizen of 
Durham, and had represented that city in the House 
of Commons as a Liberal since 1892.—Sir Joseph 
Chapleau, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Quebec, and formerly its Premier, had 
also been a member of the Dominion Government, 
and was one of the most prominent Conservatives of 
French Canada. He had done much to promote 
that curiously incongruous revival of relations 
between the French Canadians and their mother 
country which was attempted some eight years ago.— 
Mr. Stephen Dowell, for many years Assistant 
Solicitor to the Board of Inland Revenue, 
will be remembered as the author of the standard 
work on the history of English taxation.—Mr. 
Henry Lee, F.R.C.S., was an eminent surgeon and 
writer of works on surgery.—Mdme. Eugénie Potonié- 
Pierre was a prominent supporter of the women’s 
rights movement in France.—Professor Hoekstra, 
of Amsterdam, was a theologian and moral 
philosopher of some eminence.—M. Pierre Vaucher, 
President of, and till lately Professor of History at, 
the University of Geneva, was a prolific writer, 
chiefly on the history of his own nation, and one 
of the demolishers of the historical character of 
William Tell. 





THE WEST AFRICAN TREATY. 





ORD SALISBURY and M. Hanotaux both deserve 
to be congratulated on the treaty by which the 
boundaries of France and England in West Africa 
have been settled. For each it is, in a sense, a 
personal triumph. M. Hanotaux has once more 
proved himself to be the most expert Foreign 
Minister whom France has had since Talleyrand. 
We may not agree with his principles of polity; 
with the sacrifice of Christian interests in the Near 
East to satisfy Russia; with the aggression in 
strange lands which France may not be easily able 
to develop; but there is no doubt about his consis- 
tency and cleverness. He knows his mind, pursues his 
ends without splash or fuss, and gets what he wants 
without endangering the public peace. If he were 
to disappear from the Quai d’Orsay for ever with 
M. Méline—which seems, to say the least, unlikely— 
he would have left a good record in the Siamese 
agreement with England, the recognition of the 
French position in Tunis by all Europe, and the 
West African agreements with Germany and England. 
Though Lord Salisbury has not made as good 
bargains for England as M. Hanotaux for France, he 
may also claim to have won a personal victory. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the unmannerly and characteristic 
speech which he made last week, was impudent 
enough to suggest that, unlike the Ministry which 
preceded them, the Ministers of to-day always acted 
and thought together. Everyone knows that, on 
the contrary, Mr. Chamberlain has been frequently 
at variance with his present colleagues, as he was at 
variance with his colleagues in the 1880 Adminis- 
tration. His ignorance, his self-confidence, his 
habit of over-statement, his love of self-advertise- 
ment, make him the least trustworthy of Cabinet 
Ministers. In West Africa especially he tried to play 
for his own hand, and that in the full view of 
the public. He threatened France in language 
which, as he must have known at the time, 
was mere braggart abuse, calculated to embarrass 
the Foreign Office in a diplomatic settlement. He 
selected Colonel Lugard as the man least acceptable 
to the French to be despatched to the hinterland of 
Lagos. Lord Salisbury paid no attention to Mr. 
Chamberlain, but continued the negotiations and 
has completed them off his own bat. Lord Salisbury 








is not a strong man, but he has a certain cynical 
indifference to irrelevant criticism which approaches 


strength. If he had been a strong man, he would 
have called upon Mr. Chamberlain to resign after 
his recent speech at Birmingham, if not for his 
attempts to prevent a peaceful settlement in West 
Africa. This would have been in every way the 
best course ; the Government would be much stronger 
in the eyes of all decent people throughout the 
world without Mr. Chamberlain. The second best 
course was to pay no attention to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, to refuse to answer him, explain him, or even 
notice him, trusting that foreign nations would 
be able to appreciate the real insignificance of the 
clamorous demagogue. Lord Salisbary has taken 
the second best course. He has not toned down Mr. 
Chamberlain’s inherent caddishness by snubbing 
him. The man is too thick-skinned for that. But 
in time even sensitive people—like stockbrokers, for 
instance—will begin to understand, as the Chan- 
celleries understand already, that no importance 
whatever need be attached to anything which Mr. 
Chamberlain says about foreign policy. 

When we pass from the personal incidents of the 
treaty-making to the treaty itself, it would seem 
that France has, on the whole, got the best 
of it, so far as territorial delimitation is con- 
cerned. The French have closed in round the 
Gold Coast as they have round the Gambia 
and Sierra Leone. The exports of British 
produce to Sierra Leone amounted to £278,000 
in 1897, as against £354,000 in 1594, and the only 
result so far achieved by Mr. Chamberlain’s boasted 
policy of commercial development has been an 
insurrection against a hut tax imposed to meet 
increased expenditure. The population is less than 
half a million, and there seems little possibility of 
improvement. The Gold Coast is not quite so 
narrowly limited. Now that Ashanti has become 
definitely British, it will be about double the 
size of Sierra Leone, and will contain nearly 
two millions of people. There are chances 
of gold, and the certainty of a good trade in caout- 
choue—£350,000 worth came in 1897—and doubtless 
railways will increase the demand for British pro- 
duce, which has now remained stationary for some 
years at about £430,000. But as the boundary is 
fixed with France, terminating to the north at the 
eleventh parallel, the Gold Coast colony cannot be ex- 
pected to become an important outlet for trade with the 
interior, unless the tariff provisions have more effect 
than we expect. The really important territory is that 
along the Niger. Already the trade of Lagos and the 
Niger Protectorate far exceeds that of all our other 
West African possessions put together, and the 
possibilities of expansion are really great. The 
population of this area, which is continuously British 
though under three different governments, has 
been estimated at thirty millions, and though these 
figures may be excessive, there is no doubt that the 
land is more healthy and the people more vigorous 
and less savage than in any other part of the West 
Coast between Mossamedes and Morocco. The 
boundaries to the south had already been settled, 
and now the limits of Sir George Goldie’s expansion 
to the west have been definitely fixed. Here again 
France has done very well. While tke British Gold 
Coast colony gets narrower as it goes inland, the 
French colony of Dahomey is to get wider and wider, 
until at the eleventh parallel it stretches westward 
to the Atlantic. They get nearly all Gando, with its 
2,500,000 people, as well as Nikki and other places 
to which they had little claim. England in retura 
gets a concession of some value in the north of 
Sokoto. 

The real question is whether England has received 
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in the mercantile clauses adequate commercial 
compensation. At first sight it would seem that we 
had; but there are some points which, as we write, 
are not clear. In a certain area of French territory 
Englishmen and English products are to receive for 
thirty years the same treatment as Frenchmen and 
French products in fiscal and other matters, and 
England promises a reciprocal concession as to 
a certain area of English territory. There is 
to be no Customs Union, such as exists between 
England and Germany as to Togoland and part 
of the Gold Coast, where the two countries levy 
the same rate of duty, and one payment of dut 

at the seaboard carries the goods into the hinterland 
without additional tax. This would have been the 
best possible arrangement; but France doubtless 
did not wish to go so far, nor perhaps would it have 
been fair, if, as seems probable, the greater part of 
the trade with the French hinterland will at first 
pass into the interior by way of the Niger. There 
will be interior customs barriers, but at these interior 
barrierstheduty will bethe same on French and British 
goods. This arrangement is for France a completely 
new departure; for England it merely stereotypes 
our present policy. It may, however, be noted that 
the treaty will not allow us to give in West Africa 
such a preferential treatment to British and colonial 
products as Mr. Chamberlain has frequently advo- 
cated, and is thus incidentally a set-back to his pet 
scheme. In West Africa we shall be bound to give to 
France,and therefore to all other countries with which 
we have most-favoured-nation treaties, the same treat- 
ment which we give to nationals. To us as Free 
Traders the arrangement seemsan excellent one—good 
enough to balance many territorial sacrifices. But two 
doubts suggest themselves: over what area does it 
extend? and will-it last? The area of equal treat- 
ment is not defined in the text of the treaty, but by 
reference to a map. The map would seem to relate 
only to territory west of the Niger, and we do not 
clearly understand whether it includes the Ivory 
Coast. If it does not, one has only to glance at the 
map to see that, so far as coast-line is concerned, 
from the Niger to the west of Ashanti, we have 
about ten times as much to give as France. The 
value of the concession would for practical purposes 
lie entirely in the equality of duties on the rivers 
Volta and Niger where they become French. It 
remains to be seen whether by railways to the upper 
waters of the Niger, even if the vaster project of a 
railway to Algiers should prove impracticable, the 
French could not render it of little importance 
whether the duties at the British boundary were 
levied equally or not. Clearly there is no provision 
for equality of duty in Senegal or at any other point 
beyond the area marked in the map, and French 
goods brought to Say or Nikki by that route would 
pay no duty. What security is there, again, that the 
equality will last more than thirty years? The French 
Protectionists, if public opinion does not entirely 
change, will press for denunciation, nor is it prob- 
able that the reciprocal benefits which they receive 
will weigh with them much so long as England is 
known to be devoted to Free Trade. Thus the only 
check against denunciation would be that England 
could at the same time terminate the leases granted 
on the Niger. But England can only terminate 
these leases after thirty years on paying the full 
market value, and this would therefore be an 
expensive remedy. We can only hope that before 
the thirty years elapse the two nations may be 
more knitted together by bonds of good feeling 
and mutual trade, and in this spirit we are not 
disposed to blame the Government too severely, 
even if, as seems to be the case, they have given 
rather more than they have got. 











LORD SALISBURY AND THE FAR EAST. 


\ JE do not think that the Jingo Forwards who 
have been declaiming against the feebleness 
and uncertainty of Lord Salisbury’s policy in China, 
will get much consolation from his reply to the 
influential deputation representing the views of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce that waited 
on him at the Foreign Office on Tuesday last. 
We do not ourselves see any great reason to 
quarrel with the form or substance of his declara- 
tion, except in one specific point. It is rather 
the spirit of it to which we take objection. We 
find in it no adequate assurance either that the 
Government intends to back up british interests in 
China, or that it has any means of resisting the 
insidious methods of preparation for territorial 
aggrandisement with which foreign Powers are 
credited—we do not say accurately—in that decaying 
empire. We fully admit that a Foreign Secretary 
and Prime Minister cannot permit himself the lati- 
tude which Mr. Chamberlain has thought fit to 
assume in criticising the conduct of foreign Powers 
with whom we are ostensibly on friendly terms, 
and whose co-operation with us is vital to the 
interests of bumanity and civilisation in the 
Nearer East. We are perfectly aware that railways 
cannot be made over mountain ranges and profound 
canyons at fabulous cost, simply to prevent trade 
from finding its way to the sea by more natural 
and more practicable routes. Supposing the country 
which will be traversed by the barmo-Chinese rail- 
way, from the Irrawaddy into Yunnan, to be as it 
is now described—which is a question for geo- 
graphers and engineers—it is clear that a railway 
made under such conditions could hardly get traffic 
to go over it, except by charging wholly unre- 
munerative rates. It may well be doubted if it 
is worth while to sink millions in diverting trade 
from routes which pay to routes which cannot. On 
the one, indeed, man may check trade by Protection- 
ism; but Nature’s Protectionism is more stubborn 
than that of man. And it is hardly to be contested 
that a British guarantee of the interest on the capital 
of a railway must involve power to protect the 
working of the line—in other words, territorial 
sovereignty, or at least protection. We have been 
compelled to occupy Egypt to protect our highway 
to India. We do not wish to be forced to occupy a 
province of China to protect a British railway 
company against the exactions of the mandarins. 
We have done absolutely nothing to protect the 
owners of the two hundred millions, or thereabouts, 
of British capital invested in Argentina, against the 
potential ravages of revolutionists, and the actual 
breaches of faith committed by an embarrassed 
government. Yet Argentina and less hopeful 
countries are supplied with railways by British 
capital, and are likely in a few years to be supplied 
with more. The most that our Government can do 
is to back up the applications for concessions, and to 
see—which they can do all the better when the 
Power we are dealing with is not a member of the 
family of nations—that the concessionaires are not 
cheated, directly or indirectly, of their conceded 
rights. 

It is on the vigour of the Government, or rather 
of the Foreign Office, in this matter, that Lord 
Salisbury’s speech leaves us doubtful. The Foreign 
Office view of the likin, or inland customs duties of 
China, he stated to be that the immunity from them 
secured by the treaties applies only to the British 
importer, and not to the goods when they have passed 
out of his hands; a view which contrasts oddly with 
Mr. Wenyon’s statement, conveniently placed in 
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the next column of the Times, that both British 
and Chinese subjects can secure exemption of 
their goods by paying a composition for the 
likin and obtaining a certificate, though this is 
ignored in Southern China. Still less do we see any 
indication that the Foreign Office is prepared to 
protect us from any of the more insidious forms of 
territorial aggrandisement hinted at by Sir Edward 
Grey in his speech a fortnight ago at Oxford, and 
predicted this week by the Times correspondent at 
Peking. True, this telegram is contradicted by Mr. 
Balfour’s announcement of Thursday, but the con- 
tradiction has been modified by the news of M. 
Pavloff’s action at Peking. ‘The net result is 
apparently this: Russian agents are attempting to 
secure control of the line from Peking to the 
Manchurian frontier—an English line hitherto, and 
presently to be extended by English capital to the 
treaty port of Niu-chwang; and then Russian and 
French railways—or Belgian railways, which is the 
same thing as French—are coming south-west and 
south from Peking, partly with the assistance of 
English capital, through the provinces of Shen-si 
and Shan-si to tap the trade of the Hoang-ho and 
the Yangtse-Kiang. The right will exist, both of 
transferring the lines to another Power—i.e. to 
Russia —and of establishing preferential rates 
against, for example, English or American goods. 
We have recognised Germany’s rights in Shantung. 
Can we refuse to recognise similar rights elsewhere ? 
And will not these railways tap the waterways and 
so render nugatory their opening to foreign trade ? 

We confess we think that, unless the railways 
are to be aided by illicit diplomatic devices, the 
last fear is groundless. A glance at the map will 
show that these lines will be mainly extensions of the 
Siberian railway, and of the future railway system 
of Manchuria. Now, until the whole conditions of 
traffic change, we shall decline to believe that the 
trade which might come five or six hundred miles 
down the rivers and then to Europe by sea will be 
divertible thousands of miles through Siberia to St. 
Petersburg or Stettin, or even through Manchuria to 
Talien-wan. The thing is absurd on the face of it. 
The value of these lines must be primarily that of 
feeders to the river traffic—unless, indeed, the likin 
system is so worked as to force goods on to the rail- 
ways by making the river traffic impossible. But they 
may very well be used for military purposes; one 
leads in the direction of Turkestan, the other enables 
troops to be moved down into the valley of the 
Yang-tse. When they are completed, what value 
will the Chinese guarantee of non-alienation of that 
valley retain? ‘There is a common-sense way of 
neutralising their effect: it is by the development of 
British trade in the region. For that we must look, 
it is true, to private enterprise. But private enter- 
prise will hesitate unless there is a fair prospect of 
enjoying its treaty rights. British influence, accord- 
ing to Lord Salisbury’s semi-official apologist in 
this month’s Fortnightly, is now dominant at Peking. 
Will it avail to secure concessions for British rail- 
ways, respect for the spirit as well as the letter of 
treaty rights, and a more liberal treatment of 
British goods in the interior of China ? 








UNIVERSITY CHANGES. 

HE friends of University Education have had 
T two good reasons to congratulate themselves 
during the last week. One is the opening of a new 
University College at Reading under the direct 
auspices of the Prince of Wales. The other is the 











collapse of the Parliamentary opposition so 
long and loudly threatened to the Bill for estab- 
lishing a Teaching University in London. The 
second reading of this Bill without a division on 
Tuesday last is a timely and gratifying reminder of 
the good sense of the House of Commons. In spite 
of the obstructive tactics resorted to by a small group 
of gentlemen, whose inveterate hostility no weight 
of reason or authority, no compromise or concession, 
could remove, the feeling of Parliament has been 
shown to be overwhelmingly in favour of a measure, 
the passing of which only the faint-heartedness of 
the Government has so long delayed. Now that 
Ministers have at last consented to bring the matter 
forward, it has been found that the opposition to it 
has practically disappeared, and that, apart from Sir 
John Lubbock, no one of any influence in the House 
of Commons was prepared to press his opposition 
far. We have so often stated in these columns the 
arguments in favour of the Bill that we need hardly 
recapitulate them now. The well-worn pleas, that 
the reform proposed would lead to favouritism 
among the examiners and would lower the value 
of the degrees, seem, if we may judge by the 
debate of last Tuesday, to be believed in no 
longer even by the opponents of the Bill. One 
by one, by compromise and perseverance, nearly all 
the objections originally urged against the proposal 
have been overcome, and the last stand of its 
enemies has been made upon the ground that the 
majority of the present graduates are unfavourable 
to the scheme. Even on this point the evidence is 
doubtful; for although, at a recent senatorial 
election, Mr. Moulton, the leader of the opposition, 
secured a majority of votes, on the other hand, Con- 
vocation—that is, all the graduates who care enough 
about the question to come up and vote upon it 
here—has declared emphatically in favour of the 
reform proposed. But even if the graduates of the 
University were as strongly opposed to it as some of 
their friends allege, that fact would count for 
little in the balance against the overwhelming weight 
of educational opinion in the other scale. We have 
no doubt that the members of the Statutory Commis- 
sion will do all that wise men can do to guard 
existing interests and to remove grounds for 
discontent. Meanwhile we trust that the Govern- 
ment will pass the measure rapidly through its 
remaining stages, and thus secure, in a singularly 
barren session, the credit of at least one great and 
long-desired reform. 

The ceremony of last Saturday at Reading com- 
memorated an educational achievement on a smaller 
scale, not the crowning of a long-contemplated 
enterprise, but the launching of a new institution on 
what, we trust, will be a prosperous career. The 
College whose new buildings the Prince of Wales 
opened is the direct outcome of the University 
Extension movement, and it owes its existence princi- 
pally to the generous support of Oxford, on the one 
hand, and of certain well-known citizens of Reading, 
among whom Mr. Walter Palmer is conspicuous, on the 
other. Six years ago the authorities of Christ Church 
decided to take the bold and novel step of offering a 
studentship to one of their younger members, in 
order that he might devote his services to organising 
on a thorough and permanent basis the work of the 
University Extension centre at Reading. The people 
of the town at once took the matter up. The local 
University Extension Association was joined by the 
local School of Science and Art. The Town Council 
gave encouragement and help. So did the County 
Councils of two or three neighbouring counties, the 
Board of Agriculture, and the Royal Agricultural 
Society. With the help of all these public bodies, 
with the influence and prestige of Oxford behind 
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them, and with strong local patriotism to start 
them on their way, the directors of the new 
College have succeeded in founding a really vigor- 
ous institution on a new and useful pattern of 
its own. Out of the dozen or so of weekly lectures 
on literature or history, formerly given in the winter 
months by some peripatetic lecturer on the University 
Extension staff, there has grown up a College 
equipped with admirable buildings, the centre of the 
educational life of the town and of the surrounding 
counties, with a library and drawing-school, with 
lecture-rooms, reading-rooms, workshops, studios, 
with liberal arrangements for technical instruction 
in a great variety of forms, and with special pro- 
vision for the study of agriculture in theory and in 
practice too. The University authorities have agreed 
to affiliate the new College to Oxford, and to allow a 
year’s study in agriculture there to count towards the 
B.A. degree. This will give the Reading institution 
a certain stamp and character of its own, and will, of 
course, bring into prominence the agricultural side of 
the studies conducted there. Some may argue that 
the study of agriculture has not much in common 
with the spirit of Oxford, and that technical educa- 
tion is rather a remote development of University 
lectures upon literary or historic themes. But we 
think that the founders of the College have been 
well advised in consenting to develop these special 
local features of its work, and we are sure that the 
University authorities are wise in lending their 
prestige and influence to forward any new develop- 
ment of knowledge, even on paths which Oxford men 
have never as yet trodden very far. 

It is in that word “ prestige,”’ used by Mr. 
Walter Palmer at the banquet, that the secret of 
the work which the old Universities can do in this 
direction lies. Men who have taken part in Univer- 
sity Extension have been, we imagine, at least as 
much alive as their critics to the necessary limita- 
tions of their work. Sporadic lectures upon English 
history, even when given to keen audiences of 
working men; classes for reading Shakespeare or 
Browning or Dante, even when accompanied by 
examinations and by excellent paper-work, can never 
be more than a temporary expedient, a momentary 
stimulus to reading or to thought. Courses of this 
nature delivered year after year at University Exten- 
sion centres by first-rate University men—and the 
amount of second-rate work done by University Ex- 
tension teachers, though such may have crept in here 
and there, has been extremely small—have indeed in 
many places awakened an interest in the higher 
studies in which dons and pedants for long would 
not believe. But in the nature of things this work 
can never be more than pioneer work. The men 
who do it best are best aware that it is only satis- 
factory where, as at Nottingham and at Reading, it 
helps to prepare the way for something more, and 
leads to systematic teaching of a more permanent 
and thorough kind. The chief value of the 
University Extension Lectures promoted by 
Oxford and Cambridge has been this. They 
have bridged the gulf between the old Univer- 


sities, with their influence, their traditions, their 
endowments, and the new agencies for modern 
education in all its various branches, which are 


springing up onevery side. They have stimulated the 
desire for learning, the love of knowledge and the 
love of books among many thousands to whom those 
ideas were new. The -y have helped people to realise 
that education is not bounded by what the Board 
School teaches or even by what pays. They have 
shed the prestige of the ancient Universities—and 
few Oxford and Cambridge graduates perhaps realise 
how much those great names count for with the 





develop learning. They have strengthened, we believe, 
immensely the hold of Oxford and Cambridge on the 
country, by bringing them into touch with the demand 
for further education in all sorts of new and practical 
directions, of which in older days the Common 
Rooms beside the Cam and Isis never dreamed. 
Culture and technical instruction are not so wide 
apart as some suppose. It is not visionary to 
imagine that the artisan’s boy might sometimes 
work better in his workshop were that workshop a 
department of the local college, and that college able 
to open for him an avenue to an Oxford degree. 
The University ideal, if it means anything at all, 
means the encouragement of study in the broadest 
sense, and of study associated with great traditions, 
with ennobling influences, with full and joyous 
corporate life. It is this ideal which the new 
Teaching University will, it is hoped, realise for the 
first time in London, and which the Reading 
University Extension College is following, in a 
humbler fashion, with every promise of success. 


“ CONCENTRATION” IN FRANCE, 





N MELINE’S Ministry has fallen;.or, rather, 
AVE. it has given up the game. It has retired, 
not so much because it was formally defeated on a 
side-issue, as because it was certain to fall, and 
there was no use in prolonging its last hours. The 
debate of Monday and Tuesday began as one of those 
debates about impracticable Socialism which are, of 
all debates, the most academic. It ended with an 
exhibition of the Ministry as the partisan and pro- 
tector of the Right and anti-Republican section 
of the Chamber. This is what the Radicals and 
Socialists have been declaring it to be throughout 
its life. The exact grounds of the charge are not 
clearly visible to foreign observers. They appear to 
be partly that the Right supports it in the Chamber, 
which it cannot altogether help, and partly that its 
appointments, and the sympathies of some of its 
members, and of the wife of the Premier, have 
a distinctly Clerical cast. However, M. Bourgeois 
and M. Ricard—both of them ex-Ministers and 
Radicals—contrived an ingenious rider to a vote of 
confidence, which seemed to put the Ministry in the 
wrong. They demanded that it should be “supported 
by a majority*composed exclusively of Republicans ”’ 
—a form of words excellently adapted to cap- 
ture the new member whose political creed is 
still a little indefinite, but who is sure he must show 
no sympathy with the enemies of the Republic. 
Indeed, such menbers must have mentally included 
those “Rallied” Republicans who have accepted 
the Republic at the bidding of the Pope. Of course, 
the Ministry cannot refuse the votes of the Right, 
and its programme of decentralisation and social 
reform, which was mostly of that kind whose ex- 
cellence must depend on its details and its execution, 
could only have attracted the more advanced of the 
non-Radical Republicans when they should have had 
time to master it seriatim. Accordingly it declined 
to repudiate the Right; the rider was carried by a 
majority of forty-nine ; the Ministry then accepted it, 
and found itself in a majority of twelve. Then it 
gave up the struggle. So France reverts to her old 
Parliamentary instability ; and neither the Ribot- 
Poincaré Ministry nor the Brisson Ministry, which 
are the two most probable of the combinations 
in prospect, can have much hope of continued life. 
Moreover, the vociferous Extremists have a grievance 
in that they are ostensibly denied the fruits 





the humblest local efforts to 
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of victory; and the recent Presidential testimonial 
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to the fallen Ministry at St. Etienne has provided 
them with a new means of attack on the Chief 
of the State. 

It is not easy to see who is to profit by M. 
Méline’s downfall. Of course he is the apostle of 
Protectionism, but they are all Protectionists now in 
France, and MM. Leroy-Beaulieu and Yves Guyot, 
the staunchest champions of Free Trade, have been 
rejected by an ungrateful electorate. Very likely his 
Ministry was too Clerical in its leanings, though it 
is difficult for a foreigner to point to specific 
instances of its Clericalism. But the Dreyfus 
ease has shown that France is ruled by the 
army, and there is excellent ground for believing 
that the army in that case is largely directed by 
Clerical and Jesuit influence. M. Bourgeois himself 
was more anti-Dreyfus than the Ministry in his 
utterances. A little inclination towards the anti- 
Clerical Left will make little difference now that every 
party, except a fraction of the Socialists, has shown 
itself ready to become a Clerical and Militarist tool. 
We do not see, either, that the Radicals and Radical- 
Socialists get very much out of M. Bourgeois’s 
ingenious device. M. Bourgeois is no doubt one of 
the ablest Parliamentarians of the time. But his 
following is unstable, as M. Doumer’s desertion 
shows; he has broken with the Socialists before; 
and some of his speeches have suggested the 
legendary saying, “These, gentlemen, are my 
principles; but if they are not agreeable to you, 
they can be changed.”’ An income tax, and some 
reduction of the power of the Senate, are desirable 
things per se. But his plans for them in- 
volve a system of valuation which is the most 
inquisitorial possible—a curious contrast to the 
tenderness of the English income-tax system, under 
which many a man neither declares his own total 
income nor need know exactly what it is himself. 
In France, according to recent revelations, all 
letters may be opened at the post office, and the 
Prefect’s wife habitually reads as many of her 
neighbours’ private telegrams as she pleases. But 
even in France a man may dislike to declare his own 
income to a committee of his rivals in trade. Anda 
progressive income tax is the thin end of the wedge. 
And though the Senate probably has too much 
power, still to revise the Constitution now is 
to open the door to MM. Drumont and Rochefort, 
and other professional disturbers of the peace. Who- 
ever succeeds, it cannot yet be M. Bourgeois. For 
some reasons, we could wish it were. We believe 
the Republic is firmly established—in form; and, 
subject to the power of the army, which, after 
all, can only be shown on certain questions, in 
substance as well. We had hoped that M. Méline 
would continue in office, because that seemed the 
best way of obtaining the division of the Chamber 
into two parties, a Moderate party and a Pro- 
gressive. The Right might have gradually de- 
veloped from their irreconcilability into a party of 
Parliamentary Clericals; the “ Rallied” Repub- 
licans have already done so. But were M. Bourgeois 
to succeed, the same result might come about in 
a different way. The Radicals would be forced 
to formulate their platform, and so compel the new 
members, to whom the present uncertainty is due, 
to take sides. There is no doubt that the more 
advanced Republicans have gained considerably 
both in seats and in votes. But their representa- 
tives do not quite know where they are. 

We must suppose, therefore, that for the present 
France is put back to the uncertainty and instability 
which characterised her politics until the Meéline 
Ministry came in and secured her a period of tran- 
quillity—not to say dulness. But the situation is 
more difficult than it was. The definite repudiation 





of the Right, the implicit repudiation of the Clerical 
converts to the Republic, strengthens the irreconcil- 
ables at one side, while the Socialist irreconcilables 
have gained ground at the other. Republican con- 
centration has practically to dispense with the aid of 
either, and both may combine against it, as in the 
Boulangist crisis. It remains to be seen what effect 
this will have on foreign policy. M. Hanotaux, we 
suppose, will go if M. Ribot comes in; and the 
foreign policy of the next Ministry or Ministries will 
be far less definable than that of M. Hanotaux. We 
must expect an undisciplined Chamber, a good deal 
of political intrigue, and a good many outbreaks of 
the Colonial “ Forwards ” against England. It will 
be well if we prepare to take these at a discount, as 
partly due to Parliamentary indiscipline. But we can- 
not but regret M. Meéline’s fall. Abstractedly, we 
should like a Ministry free from the suspicion of 
Clericalism and reaction. But, under the circum- 
stances, we had rather that France retained sucha 
Ministry, if it helped her to stable Parliamentary 
government, than that she should drift back into the 
uncertainty of three or four years ago. It is some 
consolation to reflect that the fall of the Meline 
Ministry is a just punishment for their attack on 
the independence of the Chair. M. Brisson has 
been an admirable President of the Chamber, but 
they wished to punish him for making party speeches 
during the elections; so they tried to replace him 
by M. Deschanel, who had done precisely the same 
thing on their own side; and thus they estranged 
some possible supporters and did their best to stamp 
the Presidency of the Chamber with the character 
of partisanship. 








INSURANCE, 





HE remarkable case of Johnson +. the Mutual 
Insurance Company of New York has now 
been decided in favour of the defendant Company, 
and the vigorous summing-up of the judge, in con- 
junction with the speedy agreement of the jury, 
effectually puts a stopper on the prospects of any 
further litigation. When the circumstances of the 
case became public last year in connection with an 
unsuccessful claim upon the Railway Passengers’ As- 
surance Company, it was then generally felt that the 
story told by the plaintiff, though plausible up toa 
certain point, had far too suspicious an environment 
to possess any real chance of success ; and the Rail- 
way Passengers’, boldly charging the claimants with 
an elaborate conspiracy to defraud, had the satis- 
faction of obtaining the decisive award of the 
arbitrator before whom the case was heard. At this 
juncture the Johnsons would have been well advised 
to let the matter rest where it was. Apparently, 
however, they took other counsel; and the then 
claimant, George Johnson, having become bankrupt 
and having shortly afterwards died, the third 
brother, Henry Johnson—the participant in the 
“accident” in Port Erin Bay—elected to step into 
the breach and make a bid for a bigger victory 
before a differently constituted tribunal, with what 
barren result is now known. 

The “ Port Erin Mystery,” as the newspapers have 
christened the case, is still a mystery; for Thomas 
Johnson is missing, and neither his existence nor his 
death has been proved. Nevertheless the decisions 
in the Court of Arbitration and in the Queen’s Bench 
will go far to solve the problem in the minds of 
reasonable people. According to both these findings, 
the death of Thomas Johnson is merely not proved, 
and theinsurance monies at issue remainin the pockets 
of the two Companies concerned. But to arrive at 
award and verdict both arbitrator and jury adopted 
by inference the theory of the defence, viz. that the 
said Thomas Johnson had deliberately planned a 
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bogus boat accident, and, with the accessories of a 
false beard and a zigzag cliff path, had decamped to 
some place unknown, leaving his brother to tell the 
story of his drowning and, subsequently, to claim 
the insurance monies from the various companies. 

The case is an extraordinary one in many respects, 
and will, no doubt, take a permanent place in the 
chronicles of insurance causes c/lébres beside the Ard- 
lamont mystery, the Von Scheurer personation case, 
and the more recent prosecution of the Liwenthals’ 
in Vienna. That the Railway Passengers’ and the 
Mutual of New York did right to contest the claims 
made upon them all who have followed the evidence 
will agree: both Companies, indeed, deserve the 
thanks of the insurance community and the public 
for the action they have taken. Insurance 
companies are—and, we fear, always will be— 
conspicuous targets for the unscrupulous. It is only 
too well known that fire and accident cftices are 
continuaily made the victims of fraud, though 
usually the difficulty of getting absolute legal 
proof and the heavy costs of litigation restrain the 
companies from bring‘ng the casesintocourt. With 
life assurance companies the risk of fraud is not 
so large, principally because the greater probability 
of detection has adeterring influence, but it has been 
seen from time to time that life offices are badly hit 
in this way, and the effect of these experiences 
should be to make them exercise the most vigilant 
care in the acceptance of proposals, especially those 
for large amounts. The Johnson affair is a case in 
point; the missing man was a small tradesman with 
an income of less than £200, and yet he actually 
obtained from the Mutual of New York a policy for 
£10,000, for which he contracted to pay an annual 
premium. of £323! Had the Company known the 
true facts of the case, they would not, of course, have 
entertained the application, but then we think a 
company with the ample resources and machinery 
of the Mutual of New York should hardly be so 
easily deceived. Inquiries certainly were made, but 
as they merely elicited a report that the man’s 
financial position was satisfactory, they were worse 
than useless. On the other hand, it is known that 
Johnson had previously been to several offices of 
standing, and that some of these, after considering 
the business offered them, declined to issue policies ; 
so that it would appear that, if the Mutual of New 
York had only pushed their inquiries a little farther, 
they might have obtained a good deal of signifi- 
cant information, and might have been spared 
all the trouble, annoyance, and expense attaching to 
litigation of this kind. The Company, however, is 
not likely to forget the lesson it has learnt, and in- 
surance companies in general may perhaps profitably 
bear in mind the “ Port Erin Mystery” in any future 
transactions into which the least element of doubt 
may obtrude. Life offices can never be too careful 
in writing large policies; it isa duty they owe no 
less to society at large than to their members or 
shareholders to employ every possible precaution 
against the issue of insurance policies intended for 
any purpose that will not bear the strictest in- 
vestigation. 

We have received the prospectus of the National 
Reliance Insurance Company, Limited, which is de- 
scribed as “a new independent fire office.” The capital 
is fixed at £500,000 divided into 100,000 shares of £5 
each, and it is proposed to issue these at a premium 
of 5s. each, and payable as follows: 5s. per sh are on 
application, 10s. on allotment, and 10s. two months 
after allotment. It is not anticipated that any 
further calls will be necessary. Fire and Employers’ 
Liability are the principal items in the new 
Company's programme, and the directors propose to 
give special encouragement in the form of reduced 
rates and liberal discounts to owners and occupiers 
of property who adopt certain specified means for 
diminishing the risk and preventing the extension of 
fire. The directorate appears to be substantial, and 





we note that the services of an experienced general 
manager have been secured. H 








FINANCE, 
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HE chief incident in the Stock Exchange this 
week has been the fall in American railroad 
securities, due partly to the preparations that are 
being made for subscribing to the coming war loan, 
and partly to the collapse in the wheat market. It is 
stated that the new loan will be for forty millions 
sterling, and that a group of American and European 
bankers have applied for the whole amount. It is 
the intention of the Government to offer the loan at 
home, giving a preference to small investors, and it 
is expected that the applications will be very large. 
Indeed, it is predicted that the loan will be covered 
three times; but, of course, it is possible that the 
banking syndicate may obtain a large part of it, and 
if they do it is understood that they will offer a 
portion in Europe. Naturally, preparations are 
being made to get together large sums for such an 
operation, and in doing so railroad securities have 
been sold freely. Beyond that, the fall in the price 
of wheat has plunged a great many speculators in 
embarrassment. These speculators for the most 
part were wealthy men who had been operating on a 
large scale in the railroad market, and as a matter of 
course they are obliged to sell railroad securities to 
get together funds to meet their losses on account of 
the fall in wheat. If the war soon comes to an end, 
so that not much more money will have to be 
borrowed by the American Government, no doubt 
there will soon be a recovery in the railroad market, 
for it seems as if no very great failures would 
follow the collapse in wheat. On the other hand, 
if the war drags and the Government has to 
borrow again, so large an addition to the securities 
that will have to be placed must cause a general 
decline in American securities. Outside of the 
American department there has been very little 
doing. The Brazilian Government has entered into 
a compromise with the leading bankers in London 
with regard to its foreign debt almost exactly similar 
to that made by the Argentine Government five 
years ago. The sinking fund is to be suspended for 
a number of years and payment of interest in cash 
to be stopped, the interest being paid in new bonds. 
It was absolutely necessary to do something, for it 
was clear that the Brazilian Government could not go 
on very much longer paying the interest in gold; 
and perhaps the new arrangement is the best that 
can be made. At all events it will give a breathing 
time, during which it is hoped every effort will 
be made to put the finances in order. The newly- 
elected President is in Europe at present, and 
it is understood that the compromise was negotiated 
by him. He is a man of high character, who has 
very favourably impressed all those who have come 
into communication with him in Europe. He hopes 
in consequence of the compromise to be able to make 
great economies and to reduce very considerably the 
inconvertible notes now in circulation. If he does 
both, it is possible that Brazil may be able to resume 
paying interest on its debt after a few years. The 
settlement of the dispute with France respecting West 
Africa has been very favourably received in the 
City, and it is hoped that we are now entering upon 
a period of political quiet. On the other hand, the 
war between the United States and Spain threatens 
to be much longer than at first was expected, and 
while it goes on it is always possible that obligations 
may arise. Every day makes a financial crash in 
Spain more probable. The condition of Italy is not 
reassuring. The outlook in Austria-Hungary grows 
darker, and the unrestin the Balkan Peninsula becomes 
more evident. We are hardly likely, therefore, to 
see very great activity upon the Stock Exchange. 
Meantime, in spite of war alarms and the unfor- 
tunate dispute in South Wales, the home trade 
continues gocd; but the foreign trade has un- 
doubtedly been affected. It is to be hoped that 
the fall in wheat will bring about a better state 
of things, At all events, it will give relief to the 
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working classes, who were very seriously injured 
by the extraordinary and quite unjustified rise that 
recently took place. 

The directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in their rate of discount on Thursday. It 
was not expected that they would, as it seems 
probable that the issue of the war loan in the 
United States will raise the value of money there, 
and consequently may lead to gold shipments to 
New York. In the meantime, however, rates in 
London are exceedingly low and money is very 
abundant. In India, the money market is slowly 
becoming somewhat less stringent. Apparently the 
Government is doing what it can to relieve the 
market, with the intention, it is assumed, of issuing 
@ new rupee loan. Nevertheless the India Council 
continues to sell its drafts very well. It offered for 
tender on Wednesday 40 lacs, and sold the whole 
amount at prices ranging from Is. 327d. to Is. 4d, 
per rupee. Subsequently it sold a small amount by 
private contract. On Thursday the Bank of Bombay 
reduced its rate of discount from 12 to 10 per cent., 
and the Bank of Bengal put down its rate from 10 
to 9 per cent. 

The Datch Government on Thursday offered 
for tender a loan of 55 million florins, or about 
£4,600,000. 

The Victoria Street Properties, Limited, has a 
share capital of £100,000, half in five per cent. 
cumulative preference and half in ordinary shares of 
£5 each. 80,000 of these shares are taken in part 
payment, and 20,000 are reserved for public issue, 
Subscriptions were invited this week for 87,500 
1} per cent. first mortgage debentures of £100 each. 
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HE fall of Mr. Hooley seems to have wrung many 
bosoms in all ranks of life. We read that “a 

high political personage” has expressed his sympathy 
in warm terms. It may not be too presumptuous to 
surmise that the personage in question belongs to 
the party of which Mr. Hooley was manfally striving 
to become an ornament. “It is beastly hard lines,” 
writes the personage in fervent vernacular, “after 
your hard work, pluck, and good-nature.” These 
compliments can scarcely refer to Mr. Hooley’s finan- 
cial operations. The “ good-nature” does not mean 
the open hand to the blackmailer who threatened to 
libel Mr. Hooley’s companies unless his itching palm 
were soothed with ointment. When Mr. Hooley 
Was good-natured, plucky, and hard-working in 
the high political sense, he was canvassing elec- 
tors in Cambridgeshire, making speeches on subjects 
of which he was hopelessly ignorant, and lavishly 
endowing all the charities in the constituency. 
Apparently there are high political personages who 
do not look a gift-horse in the mouth when its teeth 
are made of yellow metal. Mr. Hooley could not 
serve the party he had adopted by a genius for 
politics ; but it was hoped that he would win a seat 
by “good-nature.” Unluckily, his millions have 
tumbled about his ears before this end could be 
achieved, and Mr. Hooley has now to appeal to the 
electors as a broken speculator who can no longer 
shed “ good-nature” on the poor but deserving voter. 
We have yet to see how he will fare in this new 
capacity; but it must be admitted in the meantime 
that he is impersonating the injured innocent with 
some success. He has floated companies representing 
a capital of many millions, and now he is pressed by 
“claims” which have landed him in bankruptcy. 
This suggests that Mr. Hooley is not a master of 
finance, and if he is not that, it is a little difficult to 
understand what useful purpose he serves even in 
the moral view of “a high political personage.” 
Evidently there are some elements in which the 
company floater does not float. He is not like the 
new marine animal, lately discovered, which is 














provided both with gills and lungs. When he is 
shot into the air by some convulsion in financial 
depths, he falls breathless into the fish-basket of the 
Official Receiver. 

But Mr. Hooley is making a highly ingenious 
attempt to pose as a martyr. “Behold in me,” 
he says, “the victim of turpitude. My solicitor 
is preparing a statement which will show that I 
have paid hundreds of thousands in blackmail, 
and I shall publish the names of the black- 
mailers.” Apparently this position inspires a wide- 
spread sympathy. Mr. Hooley is overwhelmed 
with letters from strangers, enclosing cheques and 
postal orders. One correspondent sends two sover- 
eigns. This is like irrigating a desert with a couple 
of tears. Another offers £150 with an affecting 
allusion to the fable of the mouse which befriended 
the lion. A creditor is so deeply moved that he 
has placed £10,000 at Mr. Hooley’s disposal. That 
gentleman speaks of these things, with “a catch 
in his voice,” to interviewers whom he is reluctant 
to see. Four secretaries are busily engaged in 
returning the money; but the letters he will 
always keep for private refreshment of the soul. 
To what must we ascribe this outburst of popu- 
lar emotion? Not to Mr. Hooley’s financial abili- 
ties, for he has failed in the most puzzling 
way. To be suddenly made bankrupt by a combina- 
tion of “claims” is not to show a dazzling aptitude 
for the particular game Mr. Hooley has tried to 
play. Ifthe public admires “smartness” in business, 
it must be rather uncritical to accept Mr. Hooley as 
a first-rate performer. Perhaps his versatility in 
gifts has appealed to many throbbing hearts. The 
gold Communion plate which he gave to St. Paul’s 
has caused much embarrassment to the Dean and 
Chapter; but it may have secured for Mr. Hooley 
the admiration of simple persons whose religiosity 
is deficient in perception. From this point of view, 
the Communion plate looks like one of Mr. Hooley’s 
shrewdest investments. Perhaps the correspondent 
who sent two pounds lives in Cambridgeshire. But 
it seems to be his courageous attitude towards 
the blackmailer which has made Mr. Hooley a 
hero in many eyes. A sceptic may inquire why he 
did not show this heroism earlier. Why did he let 
himself be robbed of those hundreds of thousands? 
The blackmailer goes about his business with the 
simple directness of the highwayman. He does not 
don a mask, lie in ambush at the cross-roads, and 
suddenly present a pistol at the unsuspecting 
traveller's head. He walks into Mr. Hooley’s parlour 
in broad day with two slips of paper. One is an 
article fiercely denouncing a beautiful new com- 
pany, and the other is an article extolling it as 
a godsend to the investor. Mr. Hooley sighs, 
writes a cheque for ten thousand pounds, and the 
fierce denunciation is not printed. The highway- 
man walks out, meets a comrade in the passage, 
greets him with a cheerful nod; the comrade enters to 
Mr. Hooley, and the cheque-book is again in active 
service. It is this method of business which Mr. 
Hooley now proposes to show up, after deriving 
from it for some years whatever advantage may 
accrue to the company promoter who yields to this 
kind of pressure. 

“Why should not the Government appoint a 
Commission to investigate it? They have done so 
in regard to money-lending. I can assure you that 
if they did so in respect of blackmailing in business, 
what I have already indicated would be as nothing 
compared with the revelations that would then be 
made.” Thus Mr. Hooley waxes eloquent in prophecy 
of the wholesome exposure of which he desires to be 
the conscientious instrument. This zeal for the 
public good would be more admirable if Mr. Hooley 
had displayed it in the days of his affluence. When 
he was asked the simple question why he did not 
hale the blackmailers before the courts, he replied 
that company promoters have no time for the pro-: 
cess of law. Possibly an action would be quite as 
discouraging to the prospects of many a company: 
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as the unfavourable article in the blackmailing 
print. Mr. Hooley does not say so, but this 
contingency cannot have escaped him. His 
case amounts to this—that the company pro- 
moter, for reasons which may not bear the closest 
examination, admits the blackmailing journalist to a 
share of the anticipated profits. There may be no 
profits, but this undesirable partner must be paid all 
the same. Now when we are asked to assume that 
a Commission would be able to recommend legis- 
lation which would prevent a conspiracy between 
the company promoter and the unscrupulous jour- 
nalist to swindle the public, we must confess that 
our credulity bas its limits. You may register a 
money-lender and fix his rate of interest by law, 
but it would pass the wit of man to devise 
any law to prevent a gullible public from being 


gulled. The revelations Mr. Hooley promises may 
unearth a nest of rogues in financial jour- 
nalism. That is very probable; but no legal 


machinery will teach the public to distinguish 
honest from dishonest advice as to the stability of 
investments and the integrity of company-promoters. 
To be moderately effective, the law would have to 
determine the good faith of every company and of 
every financial organ, and to prohibit the floating of 
the one and the sale of the other when satisfactory 
evidence was not forthcoming. Needless to say, no 
such law is possible. There can be no practical 
restraint on the roguery of finance, for the simple 
reason that people who invest their money are, in 
Carlyle’s phrase, “ mostly fools,” though the adverb 
seems inadequate. 





THE GAS MONOPOLY IN 


——0oe— 


ft ARDLY a week passes now without some signs 
of an improvement of Liberal prospects in the 
Metropolis. The results of the three elections which 
have tested the feeling of Londoners upon three 
important branches of local government are having 
their due effect. Abuses which have hitherto passed 
hardly noticed are now arousing a state of indig- 
nation against the rule of monopolies which must 
prove of the highest educational value. One of the 
most powerful monopolies in the world is the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, which has all but complete 
control over the gas supply of North London. 
Founded so far back as 1810—for it is the oldest 
gas company extant—this “ Great Northern Giant,” 
to use Mr. Sidney Webb's description, has successfully 
absorbed all competitors by the usual process of 
amalgamation, and now reigns supreme. Practically, 
though it is technically subject to certain legal re- 
strictions, the Company can impose what charges it 
chooses, and only recently the charge for gas per 
thousand feet has been raised from 23. 10d. to 3s. 
Recently, too, an ingenious “ penny-in-the-slot ” 
system has been introduced which has been largely 
adopted by the poorer classes. The small householder 
naturally thinks that any method which registers 
continually the quantity consumed will be economical, 
but it is nothing of the kind, and is very like a trap 
set to catch the unwary ; for, as a matter of fact, gas 
consumed in this way by the poor, who can least 
afford to pay, reaches a price as high as 4s. for the 
thousand feet. 

Yet these high charges are entirely contrary to 
the spirit of gas legislation. Timé after time the 
Legislature has established precedents for limiting 
the dividends of gas companies. By the Gas 
Companies’ Clauses Act of 1847 dividends were 
limited to 10 per cent. To prevent evasion of this 
restriction by the issue of new capital, auction 
clauses were introduced. Not till thirty years 
afterwards were the auction clauses applied to 
London companies; but in 1877 circumstances 
combined to bring the London gas companies to 
their feet. The City Corporation promoted a Bill to 
supply gas within the City 


NORTH LONDON, 


obtain power to 








district, and the late Mr. James Beal and others 
fought strenuously to limit the tyranny of the gas 
monopolies. As a result, important restrictions were 
introduced. By a very ingenious system gas com- 
panies were allowed to exceed the maximum 
dividend of 10 per cent. on condition that they re- 
duced the price of gas; so, too, they might raise the 
price if they took a smaller dividend; but by the 
auction clauses all stock subsequently sold was to be 
sold by public auction at the best price obtainable, 
thus giving the consumers the benefit of the 
premiums. The immediate results were striking. 
Under this sliding scale the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany reduced the price from 5s. in 1874 to 2s. 6d. in 
1890; but in 1890 some means were found of evading 
the sliding-scale restriction, and the price was raised 
to 2s. 0d. Recently it has been raised to 3s., though 
in South London the price is only 2s. 3d. In 1892 
the London County Council asked the Board of 
Trade for an inquiry. They were refused on the 
ground that the proper time to raise the question 
was when the Gas Light and Coke Company came 
for anew Bill. The occasion has just arisen. The 
Company have asked Parliament for a very innocent- 
looking privilege. They want merely to increase 
the nominal value of their shares to a face value 
more nearly equal to market value. This means that 
for a £100 share at 10 per cent. dividend, a £250 
share at 4 per cent. is to be substituted. The request 
seems a harmless one, but a good deal lurked behind 
it. The South Metropolitan Company has already 
proved that this method of splitting up stock 
enhances the value of their shares in the market; so, 
too, such an alteration improves the position of the 
Company in the public eye. Radical demagogues 
would be no longer able to point to bloated share- 
holders with 10 per cent. dividends taken from the 
gas consumer's pocket—as a matter of fact, such a 
concession would largely increase the price which the 
community would have to pay for the gas under- 
taking whenever it chose to municipalise the gas 
supply. No wonder, then, that Mr. Pickersgill and 
other London members adopted the advice given by 
the Board of Trade in 1892 and brought forward an 
amendment to restrict the price of gas to 2s. 6d. per 
thousand feet, unless the Company could show good 
cause for an increase. Even London Uniontst mem- 
bers combated the monopolies, and pressed for an 
inquiry. Of course, the answer given was that it 
was unconstitutional to go behind the decision of the 
committee upstairs. It would be introducing entirely 
new methods into legislation, and would be productive 
of many terrible evils. Members of Parliament were 











abashed, and voted blindly to further establish the “ 


power of a great monopoly, and, as usual with the 
present Parliament, the forces of reaction triumphed. 
It is true Mr. Ritchie held out some hope of an 
inquiry; but his attitude was lame and halting. 

One more lesson has been offered to the Londoner 
of the utter neglect with which, under the strongest 
Government of modern times, he is treated. No 
doubt the metropolis has been long reckoned as a 
stronghold of Unionism; but if we mistake not, a 
striking change, indications of which are already 
apparent, is coming over the scene. Unionist papers, 
such as the London Argus and the City Press, are 
loud in their protests against the neglect of London 
by the Government, protests not wholly divested of 
significance by their being due to the postponement 
of the Tenification Bill. Everywhere there is 
loud complaining, but nowhere are the mur- 
murs deeper than in the byways of London, over 
the miles of buildings where the working class 
and small tradesmen live, and know to their cost 
what the increased price of necessariesmeans. They 
are hard to arouse, but there are already sinister 
indications that a strong tide of reaction against 
the tyranny of monopolies has set in. It needs 
but a little fanning, and a movement in questions 
such as these may soon be fanned into a flame and 
lose the present Government two-thirds of the 
seats they now hold in London. 
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AUTHORS WE LOVE. 


o HE things that belong to men,” says Pascal, 
“must be understood in order to be loved: 

the things that belong to God must be loved in order 
to be understood.” The epigram is as true as most 
epigrams; butas in most epigrams here alsosome truth 
is sacrificed to compactness—the outward limbs and 
flourishes being amputated to secure that brevity 
which is much more the soul of epigram than the 
soul of wit. For the things that belong to men also 
—especially to men with much in them of the 
divine—must be loved in order to be understood. We 
can know nothing truly from the outside, whether 
it be a watch or a man, a book or a picture; 
but love, looking with the eyes of sympathy from 
the inside, alone sees things and men truly. Now 
there are some men and some books of which you 
might almost say that they are like the divine 
colours and figures in the storied windows richly 
dight of a cathedral, of whose loveliness or signifi- 
cance you can form no idea from the outside. You 
must stand within the temple, and even as a wor- 
shipper within the temple, before you can perceive 
all their meaning and all their beauty. These men 
are usually poets, but humorists also; as being 
themselves compact of love,they are understood truly 
only by those that truly love them. It islove which 
chiefly differentiates a humorist from a wit. A wit 
sees but one point, and sees that with indifference, 
or with contempt, or with malice; a humorist sees 
all points and sees all with love. And these two 
differences, perhaps, resolve themselves into one—the 
difference in width and range of view. “To know all 
is to forgive all,” says the divine French aphorism ; 
and with humour, to see all is to love all. Humour 
sees not only the incongruity but sees its source, 
and sees not only the absurdity, but the man who 
commits it, his circumstances and antecedents, puts 
itself in his place, understands, forgives, and loves. 
In a word, humgur is sympathetic, while wit is 
apathetic or anti-pathetic. Wit is like an electric 
search light, chill and lurid, turned for a single 
instant upon a single point, and exposing it with 
pitiless intensity ; but the light of humour is like the 
light in a mother’s eyes when she looks at the little and 
natural follies of her child. They are laughable follies, 
but they are the follies of a child, and of her child. 
Hence, while we admire the wit, we love the humorist. 
But there is another and an odd thing which 
attracts our love to certain authors—their weak- 
nesses. All love is drawn out by what a mother’s 
love is drawn out—by weakness, and by an appealing 
dependence ; and all love, like a mother’s love, looks 
somewhat protectingly down on its object. Our 
expressions of love, diminutives, for instance, and 
such epithets as “old” or “ poor,” etc., suggest this, 
Therefore, we should expect that the most loved 
authors in literature would be humorists who are 
subject themselves to similar weaknesses to those 
they laugh at; and so, in truth, they are. For pre- 
sumably no one would deny that the three most 
lovable English authors are Goldsmith, Lamb, and 
Steele, all three frail humorists. Egotism also of a 
certain kind is lovable in authors. There are 
egotists and egotists. There is the egotist who 
answers fairly to Hermes Trismegistus’s definition 
of the Deity—‘“a circle whose centre is every- 
where, but his circumference nowhere ”—and such 
an egotist would give you only in his books that 
phase and face of everyone that was turned flatter- 
ingly towards himself. As the old astronomers, who 
thought the earth the centre of the universe, saw 
only a single face and phase of the universe and 
reasoned wrongly upon that; so an egotist of this 
sort, who takes himself to be the centre of every- 
thing, sees only and wrongly that side of all 
men and things which is turned towards himself. 
On the other hand, the egotist who tries to 
interest you in what interested him, to make 
you see it with his eyes, is usually loved. But 








the really winning egotism is that of a kindly 
personality shining through the pages of a book, 
like eyes through a mask at a masquerade. There 
are some books which, though poorly written, interest 
you far more than others written gracefully or 
graciously. There are some faces without a single 
good feature which interest you more than faces 
with faultless features. In each case the reason is 
the same—the presence or absence of a winning 
personality shining through the book or the face. 
The style of Lamb and of Goldsmith, for instance, is 
intrinsically exquisite; but behind the style, and 
showing and shining through it, adding all the 
charm that a beautiful expression adds to a beautiful 
face, is a sad, sweet, wistful, gentle, genial and 
humane personality, speaking to us as a man speaks 
to a friend. 








THE DRAMA. 





* Sur.”’—“ His EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR.” 


HE peculiar way in which Bret Harte tells a story 
—his simple, not to say naive, romantic scheme, 
his irrelevant but none the less welcome jokes, his 
broad and free handling of universal passion com- 
bined with “local” colouring in lavish excess, his 
Dickens-like tendency to caricature—is essentially a 
story-teller’s way, not a playwright’s way. And so, 
in dramatising (with the aid of Mr. Edgar Pemberton) 
his story of “The Judgment of Bolinas Plain,” Mr. 
Bret Harte has produced something that is not 
exactly a play, but which, I hasten to add, is just 
as entertaining as though it were. Sue, as the 
dramatic version of the story is called, after its 
heroine, delights by its very artlessness.s <A 
whole act is devoted to an entirely dispropor- 
tionate account of the reason why Sue married 
Ira Beasley. Sue is a child, “ whose heart,” as the 
French say, “has not spoken.” She loves no man, 
least of all Ira Beasley, a moody young farmer with 
a game-leg and neither divination nor experience of 
the way to win a woman. But her father is a 
drunkard and a bully, and marriage—so much, at 
any rate, she understands—will enable her, as she 
would say, “to get shut of” this disagreeable 
parent. Disagreeable, do I say? No; on second 
thoughts, no one is wholly disagreeable in Bret 
Harte’s stories. This father, with all his abominable 
vices, is a jovial humourist. Hear him talk to the 
parson—he likes talking to parsons, because they 
are the only professional gentlemen who practise on 
the “ No fee” system. A long—and quite irrelevant 
—scene is taken up with his jokes, addressed to the 
parson at the parson’s expense. And yet I would 
not have it shorn of a single joke. So Sue consents 
to gratify—and escape from—her father by marrying 
Ira. He will let her go on playing with the calves, 
won't he? They are the only things the child cares 
about in this lonely farm on Bolinas Plain, with its 
dreary dust-clouds—*“ clouds which never even turn 
into anything,” the child sighs. A countrywoman of 
the neighbourhood offers her a philosophy of mar- 
riage. Men—she says, with an emphasis which shows 
that the commonplace is for her a piece of individual 
experience—men are what women make them. The 
emphasis leads us to suppose that the keynote of 
the play is struck here. But it is a “false scent.” 
Were an average dramatist in question I should at 
once score down a “ fault”; indeed, were I to play 
Beckmesser, my slate would soon be covered with 
chalk-marks. But with Mr. Bret Harte I say, Never 
mind ; you must take his scenes as they come, and 
not vex yourself about the relations of the scenes. 
(Or, as Beckmesser would put it, follow the harmony, 
and neglect the counterpoint. ) 

Three years after marriage Sue’s heart speaks— 
not, unfortunately, to her husband, but to an acrobat 
in pink fleshings. If you ask me what an acrobat in 
pink fleshings is doing in a lonely farm on the dusty 
Bolinas Plain, I answer that this is a story by Bret 
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Harte. As a matter of (Bret Hartean) fact, the 
acrobat has “drawn a bead” on a “pard,” and has 
had to “ make tracks” straight from the ring with 
the Sheriff in hot pursuit. Sue is too simple a child 
to see that the acrobat is a vulgar, heartless ruffian, 
and too simple a woman not to be fascinated by his 
handsome face and pink fleshings. She hides him 
from his pursuers, tells innumerable lies for his sake, 
and thoroughly fools the Sheriff. Her husband's 
jealousy is aroused, for Sue is a changed woman ; 
the weary little domestic drudge of dreary, dusty 
Bolinas Plain has suddenly become a coquette fieffée, 
all wiles and roguery. We know that all this is due 
to the acrobat now hiding in the barn. But Ira puts 
it down to the credit of the Sheriff—whom he shoots. 
Thereupon Sue, in her terror, makes off with the 
acrobat. All this reads, I am aware, like melo- 
drama, and very cheap melodrama. But in the 
theatre the melodramatic incidents pass almost 
unnoticed. It is the miraculous transformation of 
Sue that you are occupied with there, and her clumsi- 
ness in loading a gun, and her skill in mixing 
cocktails for the amorous Sheriff. She is an 
altogether fascinating little creature—but you would 
like her better, perhaps, if she did not fall quite 
so readily into the arms of the acrobat. The action 
is not sufficiently “ prepared”; Sue’s ¢fat d’dme wants 
more detailed explanation. If the story were not a 
Bret Hartean story. ... But then it is a Bret 
Hartean story, and more than ever in the third act, 
which shows the trial by Judge Lynch and a 
Vigilance Committee of the acrobat, accused of 
murdering the Sheriff. How Bret Hartean the grim 
humours of the Vigilants, simultaneously whipping 
out their revolvers because a man has “ contradicted 
a lady”! How Bret Hartean the Judge, who declares 
he will not waste time “ foolin’ around” with evidence! 
How Bret Hartean the acquittal of the prisoner on 
condition that he gives the Court a taste of his 
acrobatic skill by taking a running jump through 
the window! And again, how Bret Hartean this 
total suspension of the real interest of the play— 
the story of Sue and her ¢ducation sentimentale— 
while these grim humours are in progress! Ulti- 
mately Sue (who, it seems, has been staying with 
the parson, and not with the acrobat, after all) 
is taken back by her husband, who is not a 
murderer, for the Sheriff turns up alive and well. 
Sue was charmingly played by Miss Annie Russell 
—it was chiefly to introduce this American actress 
that the play was produced at the Garrick Theatre 
one afternoon last week—played with child-like 
innocence and freshness and simplicity and sincerity. 
The rest of the cast were recruited from the various 
American companies now in London. One was glad 
to hear Bret Harte’s racy dialect given with the 
proper accent. Indeed, the whole affair was very— 
I won't say un-English, but—other-than-English, 
and yet sufficiently akin to our English affairs to be 
to an English audience very pleasant. It was a case 
of what De Quincey would have called idem in alio. 
Nothing, on the other hand, could be more 
characteristically English than His Excellency the 
Governor, a fantasy by Captain Marshall (Court 
Theatre), with its fun about Downing Street, and 
the British Matron, and the Pro-Consul and his 
A.D.C. and his Private Secretary, and other 
“Imperial” institutions. It is rather incoherent 
fun (here again the “harmony” is better than the 
“counterpoint’’), but the right sort of fun for the 
stage, because it is fun in action. : The Governor, 
hemmed in by a pile of chairs and sofas (a barricade 
erected by the ladies against a rising of natives 
—we are in the Amandaland Islands), is inspired 
to an impassioned declaration of love by the 
ravishing strains of the nightingale—which we can 
see (though he cannot) is only a bird-whistle played 
by his Private Secretary. The Private Secretary, 
in his turn, makes a declaration of love, from pro- 
fessional habit, by reference to his notes—and, when 
interrupted, leaves the notes for the lady to peruse 
at her leisure. A Cabinet Minister sleeps on the 





sofa in his shirt-sleeves, and is nearly shot by the 
sentry. You see the style of thing—boisterous 
spirits, madcap freaks—the whole piece “ knocked 
off” as though it were a clever improvisation. Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. Dion Boucicault are par- 
ticularly good in it. A. B. W. 








BILLS AND BEGGARS IN PORTUGAL. 





HE two substantives are not so inconsequent 
as they may appear. Many a man has been 
beggared by his bills, though not, I imagine, of 
late in Portugal, The lack of money in this poor, 
beautiful land is, indeed, quite pitiable. I am told 
that an enterprising Englishman with a business 
instinct travelling here may do remarkably well. 
There are so many impoverished noblemen with 
vast stone coats-of-arms to their granite portals 
who would be delighted to sell their very titles for 
libras esterlinas, if they could. Such articles as old 
china and pictures they will part with eagerly. At 
the inn of Castro Daire, only yesterday, I was served 
with tea and toast by a bully of a landlady who 
wore a sovereign as a brooch, and a half-sovereign 
pendant from each of her large ears. She was not 
a bully to me. Quite otherwise. It was her 
bare-footed, pretty maidservant against whom she 
thundered with her tongue, because the girl was 
slack at buttering my toast. The bill for this 
buttered toast and very pale tea was threepence. 
But this is nothing by way of an illustration. 
Let me be more significant. At Alcobaca, the other 
day, I paid a thousand reis for my dinner, my bed, 
and my breakfast. At the present rate of exchange 
one gets about 8,000 reis for a pound piece. The 
dinner consisted of excellent vegetable soup, a sort of 
“puchero” stew served with rice, beefsteak and 
potatoes, roast fowl, such salad as one gets, me- 
thinks, nowhere except in Iberia, sweetmeats, fresh 
picked oranges and cherries, good wine and coffee, 
and a glass of three-starred cognac. The bed was 
like most beds, though it included an unnecessary 
flea and two or three mosquitoes, and the breakfast 
was the simple roll and butter with café au lait. 
All this for something under three shillings. At some 
of the best hotels in Oporto and Lisbon you need 
pay no more than four shillings daily for your board 
and lodging ; and for this you may rely, in this land 
of fruit and good “belly cheer” in general, upon 
being very well fed. I wonder more and more daily 
how it is that I see so much beautiful scenery and so 
many interesting buildings and places for less per 
diem than in London one is expected to pay for a 
moderate luncheon. At another thing also I wonder. 
A poor Democratic little rag of a provincial Portu- 
guese paper joins me in this second wonder—in its 
leading article. “ Why is it,” the paper inquires 
pitiably, “that in the present condition of the 
exchanges the tourists of Northern Europe do not 
avail themselves of the extraordinary opportunities 
of cheap travel which Portugal offers them? Has she 
not,” proceeds the despondent writer, “a climate 
second to none, an administration which, however 
bad for Portugal, secures the traveller from evil- 
doers? has she not historfwal memories and moun- 
tains of world-wide fame for their grandeur and 
graces?” And so on. Permit me to add that she 
has also some amazingly creditable roads through 
the noblest scenery. They rise by sweeping zigzags 
amid the majestic forests of the sierras; cascades 
hurl themselves beneath their splendid bridges; 
they may be said to be garlanded with flowers; 
precipices to provoke the agreeable shiver abound, 
and the landscapes they yield are vast in area and 
superb in colouring. They are the work of the 
Government's best moments, and they are kept as 
smooth as the proverbial billiard-table. Such are the 
roads here quite in the wilds. Some of those other 
roads which run more or less near to a railway are 
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often appalling in their badness. Portugal is con- 
vinced that she cannot afford to offer her people two 
luxuries at thesametime. The occasional “ milord” 
who comes hither on a driving tour shall, under 
discreet guidance, enjoy ecstatic days and weeks. 
The hundreds and thousands of swarthy sons of the 
soil who live by urging yellow oxen and creaking 
carts along the highways must perforce suffer a 
hundred anxieties and strains daily in the effort to 
keep their charges upon their legs and wheels. 

Before turning to the beggars of the land, certifi- 
cated or otherwise, the reader may be reminded that 
this is the land of wine. I am wont at the wayside 
hovel with the dried bush over its portal to pay from 
a halfpenny to a penny for each tumbler of wine I 
drink under stress of the thirst-compelling sun. It 
is never bad wine, and sometimes it is so good that I 
make a note of it and drink a second glass. Ata 
village near Grijo last week, at a mean, fly-infested 
shop, the wine was astonishing. It was probably its 
quality that led me to distribute as much as twopence 
at a time among the beggars who came to whine, poor 
souls, about the doors. Of this, a horrible object, 
with his face half consumed by cancer, received a 
penny. Iam afraid it was because he was in charge 
of rather a pretty damsel, whose laughing dark eyes, 
even while she wailed about him, were in tragic yet 
agreeable contrast with his ghastly blindness. 

I don’t know anything about the mendicity 
laws of Portugal, or even if such ordinances exist. 
But I entirely sympathise with the grisly host, 
with metal licences on their breasts, who circu- 
late through the land, in their determination to 
breathe this superb air untrammelled by aught 
except the need to beg a penny or two per diem for 
meat and drink. Many a man in England earns his 
pound or two a day, and enjoys life less than the 
Portuguese beggar with a leprous leg or a wasted arm. 

Begging seems to come naturally to a large 
portion of the population. At or near the railway 
stations little children pursue the traveller and the 
train with a lusty gladsomeness that it does one 
good to see. “Only a farthing, senhor,” they cry, 
while they laugh and extend their brown little 
palms. At the cafés in the provincial towns, as well 
as in Lisbon and Oporto, they stand with wistful 
looks and hands curved to receive when they are not 
expressly permitted to attack the stranger over his 
pale tea or his coffee. Ina barber's shop I have had 
a plaintive appeal at each ear, the barber meanwhile 
paying no heed, but flourishing and clacking his 
scissors, and offering “ my excellency ” such gossip as 
he finds it easy and piquant to retail. Afterwards, 
the barber himself quite declines to appraise his 
services to “my excellency.” “My excellency” is 
left free to acknowledge them or not, as I please. 
The professional beggars hold their tongues for a 
moment in admiration of this manceuvre of a mere 
amateur. 

Last Monday was a festal day at a place on the 
Douro whither chance had led me. I was up betimes 
and crossing a bridge to the other side of the river. 
Perhaps there were as many as thirty beggars, more 
or less afflicted, stationed in less than a hundred 
yards of my course. Some of them must have been 
manufactures. Nature plays us some scurvy tricks 
at times, but she does not deliberately or even 
gradually twist men’s arms and legs into knots. It 
is horrible to think of the agony these victims of 
parental or alien cupidity must have endured ere 
they were, somehow, free to exploit their afflictions 
as a purely personal endowment. One man witha 
mere lead-pencil of a leg and a foot that seemed 
unusually large was conducted on an ass, shrewdly 
spread with cushions, to a post of honour under an 
olive-tree, and many eyes, blind and less blind, 
followed him appreciatively. He smoked a cigarette 
and smiled. With him was his attendant, whose 
whine was quite of the conventional kind. It is con- 
ceivable that such a man tastes pleasures of the purely 
spectacular and reflective order that the harassed, 
or at least preoccupied, millionaire knows not. 











This gathering was useful to me in a manner. It 
gave me a brief collective view of the types with 
which I had already become so familiar. There 
were the beggars with the drawn eyelids, the beggars 
with swollen legs glistening with oily preparation, 
the beggars with stumps from which their limbs had 
been amputated freakishly—to judge by appearances ; 
the aged beggars, content to sit and cast haunting 
looks; the youthful beggars, whose cries for money 
were of the shrill, almost passionate, kind; and the 
middle-aged, philosophic beggars who have brethren 
in all lands. These last were in rags and they carried 
each a long stout stave; but they seemed to have 
nothing the matter with them except that disease of 
incurable vagabondage. Their bared breasts were 
broad and brown and hairy, and they themselves 
looked hearty. I gave one of them a cigarette. He 
received it with gratitude, and lit it from the cigar- 
ette of a neighbour in mendicancy. A plaintive 
lady in neat dress sitting by an aloe and holding a 
white parasol betwixt ber beggarship and the sun 
seemed likewise to be pretty well, considering. She 
stopped being plaintive for a moment or two, and 
used to her nore a very good-looking pocket hand- 
kerchief, Afterwards she slipped a sweetmeat into 
her mouth, and resumed her plaintiveness. But per- 
haps it was only a voice lozenge. 

Let justice be done, even to the beggars of Portu- 
gal. They are still so telling a feature in the land 
that one would not have them summarily removed 
to hospitals. Of late, however, proceedings have 
been taken in the capital and elsewhere to make 
their voices less insistent; and in time, no doubt, 
they will become as conventional, merely, as the 
beggars of the north. 








WILLIE. 





HEY are very poor in Oyster Creek, but poverty 
seems bearable there in the exquisite air and 
amid the beauty of sky and sea. All day the quiet 
thunder of the Atlantic rollers—for Oyster Creek is 
in the next parish to America—is booming in your 
ears. Green and purple and aquamarine sea, the 
fishing village basking in the sun between a couple 
of majestic headlands, a sky of magnificent clouds— 
that is Oyster Creek as I remember it. The men go 
out to sea in old leaky boats to catch the herring, and 
are poorly equipped in the race against the French 
and Cornish fishermen with their seaworthy boats 
and strong nets. The women stay at home, and 
are busy with a multitude of children, yet find a 
deal of time for gossiping with each other in the 
warm sun. 

In the whole settlement of Oyster Creek there 
was only one child alone, and that was Judy Carroll's 
Willie, aged seven. You might distinguish him 
from the multitude of his fellows playing their 
interminable games on the shore by the fact that, at 
seven years of age, he was still in petticoats, which 
consorted oddly with his very masculine little 
personality. The fact was that Judy was poorest of 
the poor. Her man had been drowned in a big 
storm the December following her marriage, and 
ever since she had had to provide for herself and the 
child, in spite of delicacy and an utter absence of 
equipment for the rough tasks that might come 
her way. 

Still, Willie flourished, and was as merry as one 
of the little mountain lambs that frisked by their 
mothers up in the grey hills yonder. The pinch 
never actually reached him, though his mother might 
go to skin and bone. And like all the children in 
Oyster Creek, he was lovely, blue-eyed, golden-headed, 
with skin like the finest rose-leaf. That he was in 
petticoats hardly disturbed him, though he had the 
years for the trousers of manhood. He was so 
popular with the other children—always the centre 
of their games, the ringleader in their adventures— 
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that the most heedless respected his petticoats. Once 
only a jibe had been uttered, and then Willie had 
gone for his assailant, and having laid him in the sand 
had turned, quivering and flushed from his victory,and 
wiped away one or two bitter tears. If he had cried 
first perhaps the popular sympathies would not have 
gone with him so unanimously, but that he should 
first wipe out the insult, and then show the hurt to 
his tender little heart, ranged every budding man, 
ay and woman, in the place on his side. The 
offender against good manners and Willie was a 
marked infant till the time he had expiated his 
fault by repentance. Willie sobbed out the tears he 
had thrust back on his mother's breast. 

“Never mind, my lamb,” said Judy, sobbing 
with him. “Just wait till Miss Nora comes home, 
an’ I'll ask her for a bit of the Colonel's homespun, 
an’ ‘tis then you'll have the finest trousers in the 
place.” 

As she comforted him Judy felt once again the 
pain in her breast, sharper than an arrow, which 
had first stabbed her some weeks back. “Glory be 
to God!” she muttered, as she put down the child 
and wiped the perspiration from the face that had 
gone suddenly ashen. “I'll have to be droppin’ in 
to Dr. Sharp when he comes to do the vaccination. 
I'll be no good at all if this goes on.” 

A week or two later the doctor came to Oyster 
Creek, and Judy was amongst the matrons, who 
came unwillingly, hugging their yet unhurt babies 
to their breasts. 

“And what is the matter with you, Judy?” 
said the doctor, with a keen look at her, as he gave 
the last baby back to its wet-eyed mother. “That 
old neuralgia again, eh?” 

“Somethin’ like it, doctor,” said Judy humbly, 
following him into the inner room. 

“Too much stewed tea and too little food, and 
rotting thatch and wet beds. That is why all you 
women suffer the same way,” said the doctor. 

But his face grew grave as Judy uncovered her 
breast. His young wife had died before the honey- 
moon was old, and he was compassionate to women. 
He looked at the white breast disfigured by an 
eruption. 

“My poor Judy,” he said. “ You'll have to go to 
hospital. This thing has roots and will have to be 
taken away.” 

Judy trembled all over, and her eyes were like 
the eyes of a bird that has been shot. The terror 
of women had overtaken her, and she knew what it 
meant; for even in Oyster Creek women had died of 
cancer. 

“But Willie, doctor,” she said, helplessly sitting 
down in the chair he had placed for her. “ What is 
to become of Willie?” 

“He will be all right, the little rascal,” said the 
doctor, turning his eyes from her. “ He will be as 
happy as the day is long, and you'll be back to him 
in a few weeks’ time. Be brave, Judy, my woman; 
we'll do our best for you.” 

“ You'll cure me, doctor?” 

“We'll do our best, Judy; be sure of that.” 

“TI wouldn’t mind,” said Judy, wiping her cold 
face, “if only I'd last till Willie was a man; I'd feel 
he was all right then for me to go from him.” 

“ You'd never feel he was all right, Judy. It isn’t 
the way with you women. However, we won't talk 
about that. We must get you into hospital as soon 
as possible, and make a cure of you,” 

He spoke with a confidence he was far from 
feeling. Judy went into hospital within the week 
and was operated on. The operation was satis- 
factory, and in a few weeks she was back again with 
Willie. She had obeyed the doctor humbly and 
implicitly, but in her own heart she had no great 
confidence. She had known other women to be cut 


for the cancer, and it had always come back. 

“If it was the will of God,” she said to herself, 
“to spare me a few years more to Willie, I'd go 
gladly. Sure it wouldn't be a strange country where 





But it is leavin’ Willie troubles me. No matter how 
good they are to him, he won't have his own 
mother.” 

But for Willie, she would have hidden away her 
poor breast and let the cancer take its course. Like 
all her class, she had a deep horror of an operation, 
but since it promised at least a respite, she endured 
what they feel to be the degradation of being cut 
and maimed, for Willie's sake. But the operation 
seemed to have struck at the roots of life, for Judy 
was no more able for so much work as she had been 
accustomed to do. That was the year Mrs. Crosby 
died in Italy, and the family remained abroad. To 
go on “ the relief” was something Judy shrank from 
with terror. None of her family had ever eaten the 
poor bread, and though she would be dead and gone, 
the disgrace of it would stick to Willie. The neigh- 
bours, who knew now that Judy was a very sick 
woman, were good to her, and it was surprising how 
many sups of milk and trifles of meal that this 
woman and that had no use for and would be obliged 
by Judy’s accepting. 

She got through the winter somehow, and spring 
smiled with its promise of better things. But Judy 
had hardly begun to take courage when what she 
had foreseen all along happened. The cancer started 
in the other breast. 

But now Judy went no more to doctors. “It is 
the will of God,” she said, “ and I'll stay as I am till 
He calls me.” And wrapping her little shawl across 
the breast that was eaten as by vultures, she set her 
eyes towards God and waited. 

“Tis myself,” she said, “ could bear it all easy, if 
it wasn’t for l'avin’ Willie; the cr’ature is lone in the 
world.” And in those days she thought how she 
could have rejoiced now if he had died in his baby- 
hood, and was waiting for her over yonder beyond the 
golden gleam of the setting sun with Terence. 

“Leave him to God, child,” said the priest, who 
knew all her trouble; and she strove hard to resign 
herself and trust the child with God, but her heart 
carried as fierce an ache as her breast in those days 
when every day brought her nearer the end of her 

ain. 

. Then one evening Willie came in and put his 
curly head in her lap. He had a headache, and his 
throat was sore, and his hands burned. Judy put 
him to bed, and gave him hot tea. It is the popular 
remedy for a cold in Oyster Creek. All night the 
child tossed and turned, and even her words had no 
power to soothe him. He was burning hot, and 
incessantly thirsty. In the morning, when the smoke 
of the first sticks began to rise from the hearthstones 
of Oyster Creek, Judy slipped out to the nearest 
neighbour's for a drop of milk. 

“ Little Willie is that bad with a could,” she said, 
“an’ the druth ” (i.e. drought) “is on him, an’ the red 
tay doesn’t seem to do him any good. If you could 
spare a drop o’ the goat's milk ‘tis myself ‘ud be 
obliged, Mrs. Sweeney.” 

“To be sure, woman dear,’ said Mrs. Sweeney, 
who looked harassed. “ But the childher here aren't 
rightly themselves at all. “Tis the could runnin’ 
through ’em, most likely, or they’ve been up to some 
tricks, the rascals, swimmin’ in the Pooka’s Hole, 
where it’s could enough to perish the heart in you.” 

It was the same story everywhere. All the 
children were ill in Oyster Creek, where contagious 
illness had not been known within the memory of 
man. It was not till the first child died, and that 
was Mrs. Murphy’s Danny, that they thought of 
sending a boy running for his life the eight miles 
to the town to fetch the doctor. Dr. Sharp came 
with all speed, and found Oyster Creek full of dead 
and dying children. It was diphtheria of a virulent 
type; and having sent for help, the doctor began the 
round of the village, doing what he could to relieve 
the sick children. A few hours brought doctors and 
nurses, but before they came the village was full of 
the cries of bereaved mothers. Dr. Sharp was almost 
exhausted when he reached Judy’s cabin, which lay 





Terence is, an’ 'tisn’t me'ud be afraid of the road. 





a little outside the village. No smoke came from the 
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chimney, and the door stood partly open. The place 
had a deserted look. 

Inside, Judy sat with Willie in her lap. She looked 
up as the doctor came in— 

“ He’s gone these two hours,” she said tearlessly. 
“T was by myself wid him all night, an’ hard I prayed 
for God to take him. He suffered a dale for an 
innocent lamb like him. ‘What is it has happened to 
us at all, doctor ?” 

“It’s something you never heard of, my poor 
Judy,” said the doctor, as he knelt to examine the 
child. - “It’s the diphtheria, though God knows how 
it ever got here, and not a drain within miles of you. 
Yes, he’s gone, poor little man. Lay him down, Judy 
child, and let me look at yourself.” 

Judy laughed out, a strange sound in such a place. 
Then she suddenly flung the shawl from her breast. 

“ Look, doctor,” she said, “’tis not long Ill be 
after him. ‘Tis eating into my heart, it is now, and 
I won’t have to leave Willie, after all. I’ve kept it 
to myself, afeard you'd want me to go to hospital 
again. I didn’t want it to be cut. It’s the breast 
Willie was fondest of when he was a baby.” 


The doctors and nurses came too late, and Oyster 
Creek was swept almost clear of children. When I 
have gone there since and have seen the quiet women, 
and the few children playing on the beach, I have 
always recalled Willie, a big boy in his petticoats, 
riotously leading his madcap little crowd. 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 








FLITTING, 





( {LOSE the doors and come away— 
/ Nothing of our yesterday 

Now remains: dismantled walls, 
Hollow roof and silent halls 
Desolation’s self bespeak— 

‘Tis not here that you must seek 
Those lost treasures Love will sorrow 
When he lacks their face to-morrow. 


Rather let us stroll around 
Yon small patch of garden-ground : 
Taller trees and grassier swards 
Grace the home we travel towards, 
Yet beneath the scanty shade 
Of those laurels Sweep was laid, 
And, a little space from Sweep, 
Rikki, drugged and put asleep 
Out of pity for his blindness— 
Poor dead creatures, buried deep 
Out of reach of earth’s unkindness! 


Yea, ‘tis here that you shall grieve 
What we loved and yet must leave— 
Ours no more, but forfeits cast 
In the grim lap of the past— 

These and others. See the stones 
Marking where the mouldered bones 
Of our bright canaries rest. 
Short-lived singers, yet how blest, 
Unto whom the live day long 

God vouchsafed the gift of song, 
Till their prisoned hearts and wings 
Swelled with sweet imaginings, 
And, oblivious of the hours, 
Wandered in immortal bowers! 


These and others—nameless now, 
Whom the harsh years disavow— 
Grateful beast and gracious bird, 
Whom no more the passing word 
Shall recall, nor tender face 
Miss from their accustomed place ; 
Nay, nor aught on earth bemoan, 
Save at times the fitful chords 
Wakened when our muse affords 
Songs ephemeral as their own! 








Only one of all the band 
Sights with us the promised land— 
Toulou, sniffing sadly round 
Murdered Jinnie’s recent mound, 
Yet, inside his poodle head 
Thinking much he leaves unsaid— 
Thinking, perhaps, as down he jogs 
Towards the gate, that living dogs 
Far outvalue buried cats— 
Cruel comment !—and if that’s 
All the moral, as you say, 
Close the doors and come away! 


ARTHUR AUSTIN-JACKSON, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





“EVELYN INNEs.”—I. 


“ SENSE which eludes all the other senses, and 

which is not apprehensible to reason, governs 
the world; all the rest is circumstantial, ephemeral. 
Were man stripped one by one of all his attributes— 
his intelligence, his knowledge, his industry—as each 
of these shucks was broken up and thrown aside, 
the kernel about which they had gathered would 
be a moral sense.” 


Of the few characters with which, in his new 
novel, Mr. George Moore contents himself, Alick, 
the young Celtic genius, is to me the most 
elusive and the least important. Yet to him are 
given a few of the most important sentences in the 
book, and among them the sentence which I have 
quoted, because it seems to summarise the whole 
purpose of “ Evelyn Innes.” 


For Mr. Moore has built his story, as an artist 
should, upon an idea; and I take the idea to be this 
—What differentiates man from the beasts that 
perish is his possession of a moral sense, or conscience, 
and his obedience to it. This sense is independent 
of the reasoning powers, and must often stand in 
direct conflict with them. We may convince our 
reason by arguments that such and such conduct is 
permissible to us; but if the inner sense be not 
convinced—if we feel that it is not permissible—then 
we shall find no happiness in that conduct: we shall 
weary of it, shall loathe it, shall discover in time 
that we simply cannot persist in it. “ After all, 
what we feel to be true is for us the greatest truth, 
if not the only real truth.” Right conduct and 
wrong do not depend upon understanding. There is 
a deal of morality which we cannot bring into the 
focus of our understanding. But it exists neverthe- 
less ; and to deny its existence would be as foolish 
as to deny the stars because we cannot understand 
them. 


This I take to be the idea which Mr. Moore 
attempts to present to us in the story of Evelyn 
Innes. And perhaps I shall not offend him by con- 
sidering him merely as the novelist who has given 
us this book and “ Esther Waters,” and by casting 
all the rest of his work out of the discussion. For I 
dare say no one will admit more cheerfully than he 
that, while always pursuing his craft with that 
seriousness which must be the ultimate salvation 
of every writer, he has committed at least his fair 
share of unmitigated blunders; and it would be 
a poor compliment for anyone who considers the 
distance Mr. Moore has travelled to discuss “ A Drama 
in Muslin,” for instance, except as a mistake with 
which he has long been dissatisfied and which he has 
learned to amend. Possibly Mr. Moore would wish 
to have his “ Celibates’""—a volume of three stories, 
which followed “Esther Waters”—excluded from this 
list of blunders; and possibly there may be reasons 
for excluding it. But I have tried that volume more 
than once or twice and cannot “do” with it at all. 
The three stories in it are nightmares to me: the 
characters—I keep wondering where Mr. Moore 
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picked them up, and if such persons really do exist 
and walk about the earth. “That,” you may easily 
retort, “is the fault of your limited experience.” 
Not quite, I think. I never met Shakespeare's fools, 
or Milton's Satan, or Balzac’s Vautrin or Rastignac, 
or M. Rostand’s Cyrano (forgive the miscellaneous 
specimens), and yet I can believe in them all. The 
persons in “ Celibates’’ I neither have met (to my 
knowledge) nor can believe in, and I cannot appre- 
hend the book and am quite unable to criticise it. 
To me, Mr. Moore is the author of “ Esther Waters” 
and “ Evelyn Innes.” 


The idea of “ Esther Waters” was the persistency 
and patient, but invincible, courage of the maternal 
instinct. The idea of “ Evelyn Innes” is the persis- 
tency and invincible strength of private conscience. 
Each of these makes for goodness in the world, 
makes for moral beanty, and (whatever standard of 
salvation you set up) makes for salvation. There- 
fore each of these ideas, seriously presented, must 
make a moral book. I observe that the morality of 
“Evelyn Innes” has already been challenged. The 
question resolves itself, in the mind of any thinking 
creature, into this—Has Mr. Moore presented his 
idea with seriousness and truth? And this is what 
we have to find out. If he has, then I submit there 
can be no further question. A book presenting a 
moral idea with seriousness and truth must be moral; 
and there's an end of it. 


But before we ask this question, let us compare 
the ideas of the two books a little farther. Each, 
you will allow, is a universal idea of morality. The 
operation of natural instinct, the operation of 
private conscience, affect every human being born 
into the world. But the two, even if we suppose 
them to be coeval, have not the same simplicity. 
The mother’s instinct to fight and do her best for 
her child remains simple and unchanged in itself and 
only adapts itself to circumstances as towards a 
changed disposition in the enemy's forces. It has to 
fight and win against circumstances, and takes 
account of them merely as a condition of fighting 
them more effectively. The private conscience, on 
the other hand, is itself conditioned and modified by 
circumstances. In the matter, for instance, of the 
relations between men and women, the conscience 
of a Turk and the conscience of an Englishman 
are necessarily different: and the conscience of 
one Englishman will differ from the conscience of 
another. Itis no question of “ ought.” Conscience 
is with us a fact—and we must manage as best we 
can with it. And the appalling difficulty about it 
lies just here: it lays diverse commands on different 
men and women; and yet its command is so powerfal 
upon each of us that we cannot endure to disobey it. 


Obviously, then, to illustrate these two ideas 
effectively Mr. Moore had to take two very different 
characters. He chose a woman in each case; but 
Esther Waters, who illustrated one of the simplest 
of instincts, was one of the simplest of her sex, and 
achieved her mission through action, which is 
usually so very much simpler than passion. Evelyn 
Innes is a far more complex character; and in her 
Mr. Moore has been compelled to lay much stress on 
temperament, which scarcely occurs as a factor in 
Esther's problem. Moreover, the path for her lies 
mainly through passion. She is the only child of a 
widowed musician, a dreamer and a scholar of old 
Church music. Her mother was a prima donna 
and (as we gather) a virtuous lady, but some- 
what lacking in passion. Evelyn inherits her 
mother’s voice, but a temperament wholly warmer 
and richer. Her voice is being neglected while 
her father, between fondness and selfishness, keeps 
her at the study of clarichord, virginal, lute, 
viola da gamba and other antique instruments. At 
this point, while the girl's temperament and glorious 
natural gift of song are alike being starved, there 
comes on the scene Sir Owen Asher, a rich and hand- 
some baronet and an amateur of music, who provides 
the incentive to the full development of both by 





eloping with her to Paris and there giving her the 
best of trainings for singing in Opera. With this 
we may say that the first act of Evelyn’s story 
concludes. She and Sir Owen Asher are rapturously 
in love; her future triumph as a singer is assured. 
Is there any reason why she should not be happy all 
her days? 

Yes, says Mr, Moore: there is one simple and 
sufficient reason—Conscience. It does not begin to 
operate for several years. Even then it begins with 
no definite assertion of itself, but only by wearying 
and dissatisfying Evelyn with her life and its sur- 
roundings. This weariness and dissatisfaction drive 
her into a passion for the young Celtic genius, 
Alick, for whom she leaves Sir Owen ; and place her 
afterwards at the feet of a Monsignor Mostyn, who 
claims her submission to the Roman Catholic Church. 
She quits her lovers; she quits the stage (which 
compels her to illustrate the very passions which she 
is seeking to subdue); and she retreats to a convent. 
There, for the present, we leave her. But the story 
is obviously uncompleted; and we are promised a 
second volume of her spiritual adventures, under the 
title of “ Sister Teresa.” 

Such is the idea of “ Evelyn Innes"; and such, in 
barest outline, is the story. I hope to discuss, 
another week, how far the story is true to the idea. 








A. T. Q C. 
REVIEWS. 
— <-> -—— 
NAPOLEON III. 
Tue LIFE OF NAPOLEON THE Turrp. By Archibald Forbes, 


LL.D. London: Chatto & Windus. 


\ R. FORBES has put together a readable sketch of 
i thelifeofthethird Napoleon. No readablesketch 
of that strange career could fail to be interesting, 
and Mr. Forbes knows how to carry us on from 
point to point with rapidity and ease. But on 
putting the book down, we do not feel that we have 
learnt very much. It is worthy of note that so 
acute a military critic has great praise to bestow 
on the tactics of the Emperor himself at Solferino, 
and that he has a certain admiration for Bazaine. 
His account of Louis Napoleon's early days of 
adventure is well done, and many of the subsequent 
incidents are vividly sketched. But there is no 
attempt to solve the enigma, to show how one 
who could be so kind could also be so cruel, how 
one who had so genuine an appreciation of nation- 
ality could intrigue as he did with the Austrian 
Emperor and King of Prussia, how one who had 
such enlightened economic ideas could make such 
a mess of the actual work of administration. It is 
not an easy problem to solve. He puzzled Von 
Moltke, who could see as far as most men. “ He 
struck me,” wrote the Prussian soldier in 1856,“ by a 
sort of immobility of features and the almost extin- 
guished look of his eyes. The predominating 
characteristic of his face is a friendly or good- 
bumoured smile, which has nothing Napoleonic 
about it. He is a quite simple and rather small man, 
whose always tranquil countenance gives a strong 
impression of good-natured amiability.” It is an 
outside view, but we do not know that one can as 
yet get much deeper. Napoleon III. seems on 
the whole to have meant well. He started as 
a dreamer, an adventurer with an idea. The 
idea, good-luck, other people’s blunders, his name, 
carried him to the headship of the French 
people. For the coup d'état we may not blame him 
overmuch. The people desired it, or something like 
it, and in France the people expect their leaders to 
take the initiative. He brought with him for a time 
social peace. The beautification of Paris was in 
itself an achievement. In his ideas he was perhaps 
rather in advance of his people than behind them. 
No French Parliament would ever have agreed to the 
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Cobden Treaty ; we doubt whether a French Parlia- 
ment would have sanctioned an alliance with 
England. But the little, well-intentioned man had 
but little depth, and like most dreamers did not see 
the limitations of his own capacity. He chose his 
Ministers with but indifferent skill; he allowed his 
wife to have too much power; he allowed himself to 
slip down the easy descent to which his vices and 
good nature rendered him prone. Physical weakness 
in his later years rendered him really incapable of 
guiding his country. And Bismarck was across the 
Rhine. 

There were many shades and many streaks of 
light in that character, nor as we look back upon 
it does the time seem lacking in the humanities. If 
only the name of Napoleon had not urged him to 
constantly, meddle in other people's affairs, he 
might have made‘’a good enough constitutional 
king for France. But then if he had not had the 
name of Napoleon, France would never have known 
anything about him. Some day a historian possess- 
ing analytical power will write an adequate life 
of Napoleon the Little. In the meantime Mr. 
Forbes’s book must serve. The illustrations are 
excellent. 


HUXLEY’'S SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

THE Screntiric Memorrs or THomas Henry HvXtey. 
Edited by Professor Michael Foster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
F.R S., and by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., 
F.RS. In Four Volumes. Vol. I With Portrait. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


THis large and handsome volume is the first of a 
series of four which are to contain Prof. Huxley's 
“exact scientific writings ” as distinguished from his 
“scientific treatises in the form of books” and his 
“more popular writings.” The reasons for the 
publication could not be given better than by the 
editors. “ Huxley produced so great an effect on the 
world,” they say, “as an expositor of the ways and 
needs of science in general, and of the claims of 
Darwinism in particular, that some, dwelling on this, 
are apt to overlook the immense value of his direct 
original contributions to exact science. The present 
volume and its successors will, we trust, serve to 
take away all excuse for such a mistaken view of 
Huxley's place in the history of biological science. 
They show that, quite beyond and apart from the 
influence exerted by his popular writings, the pro- 
gress of biology during the present century was 
largely due to labours of his of which the general 
public knew nothing, and that he was in some 
respects the most original and most fertile in dis- 
covery of all his fellow-workers in the same branch 
of science.” 

The papers are, as is further remarked, “ models 
of style, patterns of sincerity and lucidity of ex- 
position.” Of Huxley's gift of literary illustration, 
even as shown in these severer writings, we cannot 
refrain from quoting two examples. Discussing the 
puzzling question about the nature of “ individuality ” 
in various animal organisms, he proposes the term 
“zooid ” for the independent forms which, produced 
as they are in certain cases from the same ovum, 
may be regarded as together making up a single 
“individual.” These “ zooids,” he remarks, “are not 
the individual but are successive forms by which 
the individual is manifested ; standing in the same 
relation to the individual as the incarnations of 
Vishnu to Vishnu in the Hindoo theology.” Again, 
in demonstrating “the identity of structure of 
plants and animals,” he sums up the matter by 
saying—“ The plant, then, is an animal confined in 
& wooden cass, and Nature, like Sycorax, holds 
thousands of ‘delicate Ariels’ imprisoned within 
every oak.” 

The impression to which the editors refer, that 
Huxley had done comparatively little original work, 
is no doubt partly due to his constant effort to 
bring out the speculative bearing of the facts, and 
to clear up the general conceptions of biological 





science. Mere accumulation of facts seemed to him 
unimportant, if not injurious, where this is neglected, 
Speaking of the cell-theory of Schleiden and Schwann, 
on the details of which he proceeds to make a 
trenchant criticism, he thus points out the immense 
service it has done to biology: ‘*‘ At a time when the 
researches of innumerable guideless investigators, 
called into existence by the tempting facilities 
offered by the improvement of microscopes, threat- 
ened to swamp science in minutiz and to render the 
noble calling of the physiologist identical with that 
of the ‘putter-up’ of preparations, they stepped 
forward with the cell-theory as a colligation of the 
facts. To the investigator they afforded a clear 
basis and starting-point for his inquiries; for the 
student they grouped together immense masses of 
details in a clear and perspicuous manner. Let us 
not be ungrateful for what they brought. If not 
absolutely true, it was the truest thing that had 
been done in biology for half a century.” The man 
of science who can take this view is entirely free 
from the temptation simply to add new researches 
of his own to the accumulating mass while neglect- 
ing the work of his contemporaries and predecessors. 
And, as a consequence, he advances science more, 
while apparently contributing a smaller bulk of 
observations, than men of inferior power. A general 
estimate of the cell-theory, when that theory, both 
in its strength and its weakness, was imperfectly 
understood, was of more service to biology than 
many observations on minutiz of structure—though 
these also are not wanting. 

For specialists in natural history the volume, of 
course, needs no commendation of ours. For the 
general reader a slight sketch of some of Huxley’s 
contributions to the clearing up of ideas will give the 
best notion of its interest. The fifty papers it con- 
tains—approximately a quarter of the whole—are, as 
it happens, all pre-Darwinian, the first being dated 
1845, and the last 1859. And there is nothing in 
them that indicates adherence to any theory of 
evolution. Huxley, in fact, as he remarks in his 
contribution to the “ Life of Darwin,” had, till the 
appearance of the “ Origin of Species,” held his judg- 
ment in reserve on the subject. This being so, it is 
interesting to notice that the lines on which his 
thought was moving diverged somewhat from those 
that led Darwin to the theory of natural selection. 
Darwin set out from the facts of physiological adap- 
tation. Huxley was inclined to subordinate these 
to the morphological correlations that are discovered 
empirically, but cannot be shown to be necessarily 
connected with requirements of function in the 
great groups by which they are displayed. The 
palzeontological discoveries of Cuvier and others, he 
found, were really made as a result of the empirical 
determination of morphological laws, and not deduced 
—as Cuvier himself contended—from physiological 
necessities. It is morphology, in part unconnected 
with physiology, that determines the classification of 
animals under four or five great plans of structure. 
Between Cuvier and Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire the 
controversy had arisen whether these are further 
reducible to one. “ Geoffroy’s inspiration,’ Huxley 
finds, “ was true, but his mode of working it out 
false.” The various plans could not be reduced to 
one in the direct way that he imagined. To this 
extent Cuvier was right in holding them to be irre- 
ducible. “An insect is not a vertebrate animal, nor 
are its legs free ribs. A cuttlefish is not a vertebrate 
animal doubled up. But there was a period in the 
development of each when insect, cuttlefish, and 
vertebrate were undistinguishable, and had a 
common plan.” This was the result of Von Baer’s 
researches in development, and it brings back 
morphological correlations to a unity otherwise 
unattainable. Now Von Baer’s law of development 
of all forms from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous was the starting-point of Mr. Spencer's doc- 
trine of evolution. Huxley, though insisting on the 
importance of the law, did not, like Mr. Spencer, 
from the resemblances in individual development 
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draw the inference that the classes of animals are 
themselves genetically connected. Nor did he, with- 
in the time covered by these papers, find sufficient 
paleontological evidence for the belief that there 
has been a gradual advance in types of life from the 
earlier to the later geological periods. Readers of 
his subsequent writings know, of course, that the 
accumulation of evidences of transition, both 
paleontological and morphological, brought him at 
length to the conclusion that even if in the meantime 
the Darwinian theory had not been put forth, it 
would have become necessary to recognise the fact 
of evolution while postponing any account of its 
causes. What Darwin did was by his discovery of 
the causes of adaptation to bring the facts of 
morphology and paleontology under one common 
principle with those of function; or, as Huxley 
afterwards put it, he reconciled teleology (the 
physiological point of view which has regard to 
adaptation) with a scientific morphology. When 
genetic connection among species is once admitted, 
then it follows of course that all later types 
have had to be built up on one of the general 
plans fixed by those few types that were at an 
early pericd successful in the struggle. Thus the 
impossibility of direct transition, say from the type 
of a molluse to that of a vertebrate, and at the same 
time their connection at the base, according to the 
developmental view of Von Baer, receive alike their 
rational explanation. 

The effect produced by Darwin's illuminating 
discovery on this line of thought we shall be able to 
trace in the later volumes of the series, In the 
meantime, it may be mentioned that there are some 
highly important papers, such as those on the struc- 
ture of glacier ice and on the theory of the verte- 
brate skull, which, on account of the limits of a 
single reviev', we have been obliged to pass over 
altogether. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 


TRAVELS IN THE CoAsSTLANDS OF BritisH East AFRICA 
AND THE ISLANDS OF ZANZIBAR AND Pemba. By W. 
W. A. Fitz Gerald, London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


Or the many volumes concerning Africa published 
in recent years not a few have been written to show 
that one portion or another of that continent is 
exactly suited for European settlement or for 
the investment of European capital. Nevertheless, 
apart from the region of the Cape, the reputation 
even of the more favoured localities has still to be 
made, and Mr. Fitz Gerald does his best to commend 
to the consideration of his countrymen the great 
agricultural capabilities of the East African coast- 
lands. The country, he believes, only awaits the 
advent of English energy, capital, and enterprise 
for its development; and the narrative of his ex- 
plorations sets forth, in perhaps superabundant 
detail, the ground on which his good opinion is 
founded. The book may be described as useful 
rather than brilliant, being intended more for the 
guidance of “future settlers” than for the amuse- 
ment of the general reader. 

The country explored by Mr. Fitz Gerald is always 
interesting and in many places attractive. The long 
strip of coastland has many advantages, both for agri- 
culture and for trade. The harbours are numerous, 
spacious, and deep, and the sandbars with which in 
some instances the entrance is obstructed are not 
necessarily an irremediable difficulty. There are 
rivers, broad and never-failing, which fertilise the 
soil along their course, and which, though in some 
cases unsuited for navigation, may be used for 
purposes of irrigation. The country is either flat or 
gently undulating, with here and there a hill of 
moderate elevation ; and though the hollows contain 
stagnant water as lakes, marshes, or swamps, the 
climate is not described as unhealthy. There are 
valuable timber trees in the forests ; and the products 
of the soil, either indigenous or introduced, include 
rubber, coco-nut, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, ground- 


nuts, bananas, oranges, and many other fruits, with 
cereals and vegetables too numerous to mention. 
The hippopotamus and crocodile are common in 
the lakes, and in some places poisonous snakes 
are inconveniently numerous. Lions, though some- 
times heard, are seldom seen, and the country 
in general is not infested with beasts of prey. 
Insects are much more mischievous than creatures of 
larger growth, for here, as in other parts of the con- 
tinent, they cause not only discomfort to human 
beings but death to domestic animals. These troubles, 
however, are not without hope of remedy. <A 
specially pleasing feature in the condition of East 
Africa consists in the character of the native popu- 
lation. On and near the coast the inhabitants, 
though called Swahili, are more Arab than African, 
but further inland the native races are more purely 
represented. The dispositions and habits of these 
tribes vary widely, but one numerous branch has 
already given evidence of intelligence, industry, and 
adaptability to agricultural pursuits. The evils 
which have hindered the progress of the region are 
now disappearing under a firm and settled govern- 
ment ; and there can be no doubt that as the feeling 
of security becomes stronger, prosperity will be more 
assured. 

The tract of country with which Mr. Fitz Gerald 
makes his readers best acquainted is that lying along 
the river Sabaki, perhaps the richest stretch of 
country in the whole Protectorate. The Sabaki is 
not navigable. but nevertheless is a wide and 
pleasant river flowing through fertile plains which 
wait only for European enterprise to produce 
luxuriant harvests. On the coast, near its mouth, 
stands Malindi, the capital of the district, and not 
far off is a tower, still in perfect preservation, erected 
in 1498 by Vasco da Gama. The river enters the sea 
over mangrove flats, but further inland the soil, black 
and fertile, is overspread with coco-nut “ shambas,” 
or native plantations, and fields of millet, the stalks 
of which grow nearly twelve feet high. The planta- 
tions with which Mr. Fitzgerald was chiefly con- 
cerned were mostly of coco-nut trees, and the only 
trouble which arose was caused by the scarcity of 
labour. Slavery was practically abolished, and free 
labour had not yet taken its place, but with care, 
firmness, and scrupulous fidelity, he was able to 
bring the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
by scores to work with steadiness and regularity. 
Of all the tribes in that region the Wagiryama seem 
the most interesting and the most hopeful. Mr. 
Fitz Gerald's acquaintance with them was only of 
a transient and practical character, but he very 
properly supplies the results of observations and 
inquiries made by others, so that the reader may 
become acquainted with the habits, the religious 
beliefs, and the curious institutions of this people. 
So far as economic purposes are concerned, trouble 
is not likely to arise from their unfitness for 
work, but rather from their discovery that it is 
more profitable for them to work in their own 
interest on their own clearings than for the small 
wages paid by the owners of the ‘“shambas.” 
Further to the west there was a settlement of 
Watoro, fugitive slaves from the coast, who sub- 
sisted on bananas, beans, rice, millet, and tobacco, 
the products of their own cultivation. These men, 
representing many different tribes from the interior, 
showed many estimable qualities ; but though they 
had themselves tasted the bitterness of slavery, they 
were not above doing a little kidnapping and slave- 
trading on their own account. Since the days of 
Mr. Fitz Gerald’s visit, however, this particular settle- 
ment has been broken up, its members having either 
returned by agreement to their masters to work out 
their freedom or betaken themselves to a new retreat 
north of the Sabaki. Further up the river the 
country became wilder, and in carrying out instruc- 
tions towards supplying an old stockade with pro- 
visions for the use of a railway surveying party, 








Mr. Fitz Gerald came upon the thickest forest he 
| had seen, the trees, matted with gigantic creepers, 
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completely hiding the sky. This forest growth, how- 
ever, did not extend far, but gave place to dense, low 
bush, where progress could only be made by cutting 
a path. Then the soil, hitherto good, became gravelly 
and stony, with scattered thorny bushes; the tracks 
of Masai cattle-raiders were found, and the porters 
picked up pieces of the skins of buffaloes killed by 
lions. Then the gravelly soil became sandy with 
rhinoceros tracks, and, but for the river, the country 
would have seemed desolate. These physical condi- 
tions explain the ten-mile limit which bounded Arab 
rule. Beyond that distance from the coast the 
trouble and cost of administration would have been 
out of proportion to the profit; for inland, both 
north and south of the Sabaki, there is a wide 
expanse of desert. 

Other rivers visited by Mr. Fitz Gerald were the 
Tana and the Ozi, which are connected by an artificial 
channel, the former being navigable for a distance 
of 250 miles, though its entrance is obstructed by a 
sand bar. In the region of the Tana rubber vines 
are especially abundant; almost whole forests are 
waiting to be tapped, though in particular districts, 
owing to over-tapping by the natives, Government 
regulation has been required for the preservation of 
the trees. The agricultural position of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, as the writer shows, is far from satisfactory. 
The soil and climate, save for occasional cyclones, 
are all that could be desired, but there is little 
enterprise on the part of the inhabitants. The chief 
culture of these islands is that of cloves, but the 
cloves grown there have only about one-fourth of 
the market value of those from Penang. The fault 
seems to lie in the backwardness of the methods 
followed in the African islands in the gathering and 
preparation of the crops. The list of other products 
of Zanzibar is a long one, but all hope of progress is 
vain unless the easy lethargy of the producers is 
broken through. In these lands Nature has been 
prodigal in her gifts, and the writer of this volume 
believes that European energy, guidance, and capital 
devoted to their development, would command 
success. 

The narrative is amply provided with maps and 
illustrations, and is supplemented by appendices 
concerning the races, products, meteorology, and 
bibliography of the region. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON. 


Str Henry Worron. A Biographical Sketch. By Adolphus 
William Ward. London: Constable & Co. 


WE are glad to welcome this little biography of an 
accomplished and interesting man, from the pen of a 
distinguished scholar who, though lost to Manchester, 
has still, we hope, good work to give the world. 
There is no doubt that the story of Sir Henry 
Wotton's life was worth retelling, and those who 
read this sketch will feel no doubt whatever that 
Dr. Ward has told it very well. Of the courtly, 
scholarly figures of the seventeenth century— 
Wotton died a year before the Long Parliament met 
—few are more attractive than his. Diplomatist and 
statesman as he was, yet he was right in describing 
himself as “ of his nature, academical,” and one loves 
him even better as the friend of Izaak Walton and 
the poet recluse of Eton than as the champion of 
Elizabeth of Bohemia and the minister of James I. 
Born of gentle ancestry in the early years of 
Elizabeth's reign, widely read and widely travelled, 
befriended alike by Essex and by Buckingham— 
between whom he drew an interesting “ Parallel” 
in later years—Wotton had to wait until James) 
accession to secure an entrance into the public 
service. Then, in 1604, he was appointed ambassador 
at Venice, where, in three successive terms of service, 
he spent the better part of fifteen years, and where 
Paolo Sarpi’s friendship and adventures gave a 
flavour of excitement to his diplomatic work. But 
these earlier interests paled before the greater 
friendship which took possession of Wotton in later 








life, his devotion to the Princess Elizabeth and his 
vain efforts to serve her desperate cause abroad. 
Diplomacy, however, even when tinged with a 
romance, was at least from a worldly point of view 
a poor employment, and after years of service 
Wotton was left, with a lean purse and a load of 
debt, to sue for such favours as he could obtain at 
Court. Happily a post fitting his tastes and station 
fell to him at last, and in the retirement of the 
Provostship of Eton Wotton found a meditative 
calm, whieh his philosophy was strong enough to 
enjoy. He found, moreover, a hero worshipper in 
Izaak Walton, to whose pious monograph his fame 
is largely due. 

This interesting life—the life of a man who was 
both diplomatist and thinker, courtier and critic, 
poet and actor on the great stage of the world—has 
been told by Dr. Ward ina graceful, sympathetic 
fashion, and with a scholarly flavour which Wotton 
would have loved. Apart from the picture it gives 
of a singularly dignified and complete career, com- 
plete even in its modesty and solitude, the little 
book is of value for the literary criticism which it 
contains. Wotton’s prose had the character of all 
Elizabethan prose, a certain pomp and polish which 
embarrass and oppress. For all that it had also the 
full flavour and the richness of that great literary 
age; and “the strong wittiness of style,” which Dr. 
Ward singles out for notice in Wotton’s Aphorisms 
of Education, was a characteristic of the best 
Elizabethans, which Wotton possessed in a higher 
degree than most. The critic who could find in the 
lyrical passages of Comus a merit “ whereunto I 
must plainly confess to have seen yet nothing 
parallel in our language” was an observer of no 
ordinary power. The poet was something more 
than a courtly singer who could compose the fine 
lines which Ben Jonson learned by heart :— 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill; 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath. 


We are grateful to Dr. Ward for publishing 
this thoughtful study of a charming, many-sided 
man. 





THE TRAGIC MUSE, 


CLAUDIA, THE CHRISTIAN Martyr. A Tragedy. By Canon 
Mason. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


THE reviewer of minor verse goes on his way ever a 
seeker—a weary seeker and full of disillusionment, 
seeking and finding not. If only in all this mass of 
fatuity one could find a poet! And here, when one 
has grown sick and hopeless in the search, behold, in 
a little paper-covered booklet, a poet and a play- 
wright, born to both parts. Here is a tragic play of 
classical grace, of dignity, of pathos, of appeal. The 
best poet does not always make the best playwright, 
but with Canon Mason “ the play’s the thing”; and 
his work is beautiful only in so far as it is subsidiary 
to the action. Where has this fine poet been hiding 
all these years, that it needs the pastoral players of 
a little Derbyshire village to draw him out of his 
retreat? Has he other Clandias in his wallet? If 
so, let him produce them and take his place with his 
peers. The star of the religious drama has lately 
been in the ascendant. Let Mr. Wilson Barrett pro- 
duce Claudia, and so far as fallible human judgment 
goes it must be a big success, or, if it fails, it will be 
because it is too good to be popular. The conception 
of the play is winningly tender and noble. The vil- 
lain, Lysander, is not indeed strongly realised. Canon 
Mason is better with nobilities. But the boy Gaius, 
with his love for battles and pageantry,and his boyish 
readiness for martyrdom, is an exquisite creation. 
Reading of him, one murmurs with a modern poet— 
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Dear and stainless heart of a boy, no sweeter thing might be 
Drawn to the quiet centre of God, Who is our sea. 


Altogether the play is a delight, for ripe scholar- 
ship, for mellow and rounded choice of language, for 
its enlivening heart and informing conscience. Here 
is a specimen of Canon Mason’s blank verse :— 


Oh, what a time it was that sweet June day! 
When we went out to meet him at the gate 
And lead him to the Capitol; how bright 

The summer sun laughed on these marble fronts 
Of temples, baths, and pillared porticoes, 

And caught the lines of gilded cornices, 

And chased them rippling into points of fire. 
Red roses hung in wreaths across the street, 
And roses draped with laurels round the shaft 
Of every pillar; banks of roses gorged 

Niches and windows. Roses rolled and fell 
From the voluptuous lap of damask robes 

That made the walls a holiday of silk. 

And roses tumbled on the sacred road, 

Beneath the feet of milk-white horses, fed 

In rich oases of Arabia, 

And marshes fed with waters from the ooze 

Of Tigris and Choaspes. All the street 

Reeled with the resinous flame of noon-day lights. 
The quivering air tingled with sounds of joy, 
Daughter and acclamation, twang and thrum 

Of strings, the squeaking fife, and drums that throbbed. 
Loud brass and jangling triangles, and the tread 
Of fifty-thousand conquerors twice told, 
Tramping, in unison with our pulsing hearts, 
Behind their prince, and those six hundred guards, 
Who swore they never would by day or night 
Ungird the strapped cnirasses from their sides, 
Till from the forests of Lllyria 

They brought, majestic and invincible, 

To the very gates of Rome to rescue yon, 
Septimias Severus, Emperor. 


But the book has more subtle things than this 
stately descriptive passage, as, for instance, this of a 
slave— 

And like the linnet in a cage he sings 
For rage and not for pleasure, 


Canon Mason has also an Elizabethan touch in 
the lyric :— 
Echo roving with her lover, 
Jolly Pan, adown the lea 
Sweet Narcissus did discover 
Laid alone among the clover, 
Gazing in the pool to see 
Form and face reflected there. 
Quoth she, 
How fair! 
Mine then shall he be. 
Heigho ! sing low! 
Lost love you ne'er recover. 


And all this charm and grace for a pack of 
mumming rustics! But that is as it should be, 
Amid such surroundings the drama grew. 

Large tragic force Canon Mason has not. The 
anguish of Lucius, the double anguish of Dexter, 
the repentance of Lysander, are tame. He has 
nearly all the other qualities for a poet-play wright. 


FROM PROPHET TO RABBI. 


Tue Expositror’s BIBLE. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. The Book of the Twelve Prophets. 
Vol. 11.—Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, i.-viii., Malachi, Joel, Zechariah ix.-xiv., and 
Jonah. By George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


Ir is just ten years since Prof. Smith, by the publi- 
cation of his exposition of Isaiah i.—xxxix., won fame 
for himself and gave distinction to the series which 
has been completed by the volume now before us. In 
the interval he has published in the same series 
expositions of Isaiah xl.-Ixvi., and of Amos, Hosea, 
and Micah. His volumes have done much both to 
quicken and to meet that interest in genuine Bible 
study which has of late years unquestionably been 
increasing. They are so widely known that it will 
suffice to say of the latest that it resembles in its 
general plan the earlier volumes of Prof. Smith's 











expositions. We may turn at once to some special 
features of the present volume. 

The prophets constitute the peculiar glory and 
distinction of Israel. In spite of the criticism to 
which it has been subjected, Kuenen’s assertion that 
they were the creators of ethical monotheism is 
essentially true. But among the prophets it is 
especially those of the eighth century B Cc.—Amogs, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah—who were creative in this 
particular direction. An originality not less than, 
though different from, theirs characterised Jeremiah, 
the sad spectator of his country’s ruin; and the great 
prophet of the exile, the so-called Deutero-Isaiah, 
holds a striking and, indeed, a unique position in 
the history of Hebrew prophecy. But it is with 
none of these greatest prophets that Prof. Smith 
now has to deal. In his preface he felicitously 
describes his subject—it is “the passing of the 
prophet.” In Zephaniah, and even more in later 
prophets, such as Zechariah and Joel, we see 
the transition from prophecy to apocalyptic; in 
Habakkuk the prophet turns sceptic and, instead of 
simply declaring, questions the ways of God, herein 
anticipating that school of Hebrew writers which 
has enlarged the field of revelation and enriched the 
literature of the world with such works as Job and 
Ecclesiastes; in Malachi we find, to quote Dr. 
Smith's own words, “the working of prophecy 
within the law,” and the direct speech of the prophet 
giving way to the catechetical and casuistic style of 
the Rabbi. By giving due emphasis to this tran- 
sitional character of these prophets the author has 
secured a very real unity for his new work. 

In the former volume of the “Book of the 
Twelve” Dr. Smith protested against the term 
“ minor prophets,” and with good reason. Not only 
are Hosea and Amos, who are included under the 
term in question, the earliest of the prophets, but 
almost all that is essential to and most distinctive of 
Hebrew prophecy is already to be found in them. A 
distinguished German scholar has not greatly erred 
in saying that since justice has been done to Amos 
and Hosea, Isaiah has lost his position of pre- 
eminence. Certainly Amos and Hosea must stand 
alongside of Isaiah and Jeremiah as the greatest 
and most influential of the Hebrew prophets. But 
the term “minor prophets” is not inapplicable to 
those of whom Dr. Smith has now to treat. And yet 


even these each possess their own peculiar interest as. 


well as share in the Common interest to which we 
have already alluded. And here also Dr. Smith is very 
successful. He has studied these minor personalities 
and their writings with breadth of sympathy and 
sobriety of judgment. He is aware of their limita- 
tions, but he as little obscures their virtues by 
general depreciation as by indiscriminate praise. 
The righteous anger of Zephaniah, the “only 
begetter ” of the “ Dies Irm, Dies Illa,” against the 
scepticism and self-indulgence of his day; Nahum’s 
contrast of the power of Jehovah and the artificial 
and unenduring vastness and splendour of Nineveh ; 
the conquest of Habakkuk’s faithfulness over his 
scepticism; the straightforwardness of Haggai's 
appeal to the conscience of his contemporaries—these 
and similar leading traits in the other prophets are 
duly appreciated. We may cite part of Dr. Smith's 
characterisation of Zechariah in further illustration 
of the qualities to which we have referred ; “ Loyalty 
to the great voices of old, the temper which appeals 
to the experience rather than the dogmas of the 
past, the gift of plain speech to his own times, a 
wistful anxiety about his reception as a prophet, 
combined with an absence of all ambition to be 
original or anything but the clear voice of the lessons 
of the past, and of the conscience of to-day—these 
are the qualities which characterise Zechariah’s 
orations to the people ” (p. 267). The book closes with 
an exceedingly fine exposition of the Book of Jonah, 
in which, “ though it is parable, and not history, we 
see a great recovery and expansion of the best 
elements of prophecy” (p. 12). 

A study of the history of prophecy ought to 
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contribute to a doctrine of Revelation. Dr. Smith's 
frequent recurrence to this subject is therefore quite 
in place, and is very timely. An erroneous and un- 
historical study of prophecy has been one of the 
main causes of the prevalence in the Evangelical 
churches of the exceedingly unevangelical doctrine 
of the infallibility of Scripture. It is to be hoped that 
the historical study of the prophets which Prof. 
Smith's works have done so much to popularise, will 
give a wider range of influence to a truer and 
more vitalising doctrine by fostering the temper 
which he thus describes: “It seeks the ancient 
prophets not so much for what they have said as for 
what they have been—not for what they enforced, 
but for what they encountered, suffered, and con- 
fessed. It asks not for dogmas, but for experience 
and testimony” (p. 269). It may not be superfluous 
to add that the doctrine of Scripture implied in the 
passage just cited, and throughout the book (cf. 
especially pp. 521 seq ), is essentially that of the great 
reformers. 

Limits of space have compelled the author in 
this volume to diminish the number of modern 
applications of prophetic teaching; yet he has found 
room for many, which show that he has in no way 
lost his old skill. We may refer especially to the 
discussion of the real scepticism of much religious 
respectability (p. 51), and the conclusion relative to 
the depressing effect of extreme poverty on religion 
(pp. 424-427). The latter, based as it is not only on 
prophetic teaching and experience, but also on the 
recurrent experience of later history, should supply 
food for thought to any who may question whether 
the amelioration of the social conditions of the people 
is an essentially religious work. The prophets were 
not indeed “ socialists,” as some too enthusiastic 
Christian socialists would have us believe; and it 
would be little less disastrous to regard them as 
such than to continue to see in them men who 
gave themselves up to foretell the future in an 
unintelligible manner for the confusion of posterity. 
But, unquestionably, the principles for which they 
stood, and which they enforced, are applicable to 
many of our modern social problems and duties; 
and it is fortunate that Dr. Smith has found room in 
his book for some illustrations of this fact. Again, 
it is a timely lesson that Dr. Smith draws from 
Malachi’s description of the true priest: “Every 
priest of God is a priest of truth; and it is very largely 
by the Christian ministry's neglect of their intellectual 
duties that so much irreligion prevails” (p. 361). 

We have left ourselves no room to discuss points 
which we might have criticised in this manifoldly 
interesting and important work. It is, we believe, 
only when they are erroneously translated, that 
the sayings referred to in the note on p. 516 imply 
“that Israel shall become a blessing to the whole 
world.” We should differ from Dr. Smith in some of 
his critical positions; he seems to us, for instance, 
to have under-rated the evidence against Nahum’s 
authorship of the poem contained in the book 
bearing his name (Nah. i. 2—ii. 3). But these 
and other such matters are all of relatively small 
importance. The scholarly work that underlies the 
book is great. The foundations which are not seen 
are worthy of the superstructure that appears. We 
can only wish for this volume what we feel convinced 
it will obtain—a deep and far-reaching influence. 


GOLF AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Go.trinec Pirertm™m. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
London : Methuen & Co.. 


No man is more entitled than Mr. Horace Hutchin- 
son to command the general reader’s attention on 
the present great “boom” game of the world, for 
he has proved his own work, both as a brilliant 
exponent of golf and as the most prolific writer on 
the subject. In enumerating the characters whom 
John Bunyan might have designated among his 
fellow-pilgrims, if the author of the “ Pilgrim's 











Progress’ had been a golfer, the author mentions a 
dreadfully bad one—Mr. For-ever-Scribbling-about- 
it; and he concludes his prologue in this modest 
strain : “We wish to goodness we could hear rather 
less of him, but he goes all the journey with us.’ 
Now Mr. Hutchinson can write, and does write, with 
exceptional power, breeziness, and interest, as is 
evidenced by the volume in the Badminton series, 
and his “Famous Golf Links” alone, and as an 
amateur champion of golf his opinion on details is 
worthy of the highest respect. Some of the papers 
have already appeared in magazines, but their real 
worth entitles them to this permanent form. 

The golfing pilgrim starts at “The Shrine.” The 
annals of the Blackheath Club may go farther 
back than those of any other golf club in the world, 
yet the fact remains that there is no place to the 
true golfer like St. Andrews. Wherever he goes, 
the soul of the golfer that is in him will hanker to 
be back upon the rubs and hardships of the royal 
and ancient links. What “ Lord's” is to cricket, St. 
Andrews is to golf. It is the all-absorbing interest 
that is there taken in the game which makes golf 
what it is nowhere else. On his first visit to that 
historical university city the young golfer comes 
under the spell of the genius loci, for there he meets 
the heroes whose names have been rendered classic 
by their prowess, meets them in the flesh, those 
great ones of the generations before him, headed by 
Tom Morris, the Nestor of the art. The sole question 
at the club or on the links is golf. If a stranger 
happens to ask, “ What sort of a man is So-and-so ?” 
he will likely receive as puzzling an answer as from 
the oracle of Delphi; for, instead of hearing about 
the social qualities of the So-and-so indicated, he is 
proudly told, “ Oh, I can give him about a half.” 

The “ golfer irascible” is humorously described 
by the author. The considerate gentleman with a 
temper explodes by himself with only his caddie for 
an audience; but the disagreeable player is always 
throwing out his spare steam when he foozles his 
shot—no matter who is present. Some go the length 
of throwing their clubs from them, or even breaking 
them over their knee, when the fault is not in the 
implements which only the day before were favourites 
on account of the successful work. The “ golfer 
despondent ” is a nuisance, who cannot play a losing 
game. The “ golfer excuseful” takes it as a personal 
matter that a lark should sing in the heavens when 
he misses a short putt. It would tax the analytical 
skill of an Aristotle to enumerate and classify its 
many types of players. All professions and ages, 
and both sexes, take part in the game, and, if 
willing, one can always get an enjoyable match at 
any stage of his progress. Perhaps the caddies are 
the subtlest analysts of the several players. They 
have unequalled opportunities as students of human 
nature, and they have acquired a very unusual 
facility of graphic description which hits off the 
weakness or strength of their respective masters in 
a most astonishing way. The author assures us 
that one caddie testified to his master’s merits in 
these terms: “ He’s a fine, free-spoken gentleman, 
but whiles blasphemious.” Another caddie, on 
defending his master, was lectured upon the wicked- 
ness of swearing, but he replied: “Swearin’? Ou 


aye, it’s awfu’ wucked; but it’s a gian’ set-aff to 


the convairsation.” His master’s performances are 
the test by which the candid caddie gauges merit. 
“Him a gowfer! He canna play a dom—he’s no 
muckle better than yoursel’.” 

Mecca out of season is to the golfer dreary 
enough. The majority of those who make an 
occasional pious pilgrimage to St. Andrews between 
November and May do not recognise the world- 
known summer golfing centre. The great golf stream 
has gone with the swallows, nor till the May Medal 
Meeting will again be seen. Accordingly, the golfer 
with independent means seeks a warmer climate for 
his winter game; accordingly, then the pilgrim 
goes abroad, and his amanuensis takes sharp note 
of the several links. The winter campaign of 
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the climate-hunting golfer can be better begun 
at Cannes than anywhere else. The accommodation 
is excellent, even if it be rather dear; but when it 
includes such a measure of warmth and sunshine, 
perhaps it is not excessive. About the first of 
February the climate of Pau is becoming trust- 
worthy. Inured by the training of Cannes to the 
atmosphere of peace, the golfer can enjoy his game 
at Pau. The quality of the golf is in harmony with 
the soothing conditions of the climate. The pilgrim 
may here vary his golf by hunting, or making 
expeditions into the Pyrenees. But he will soon 
sigh for a keen breeze to revive his vigour, and will 
listen with a longing ear to the frequent dictum of 
the habitué of Pau, that “it always blows a gale at 
Biarritz.” Accordingly he sets out for the caves of 
/Holus, where he will be exhilarated by the salutary 
ozone-breath of the sea. There he will recognise 
that his expenses have been in a decreasing scale 
with each move abroad—Pau cheaper than Cannes, 
Biarritz cheaper again than Pau. Some of the 
recently included holes at Biarritz are still a little 
in the rough, though they do not merit the sneer 
of the Pau golfer when he remarked: ‘‘ What! d’you 
call this a golf-links? I call it a grouse-moor.” But 
Mr. Hutchinson considers the grouse-moorish holes 
to be full of a varied interest; while the turf on the 
older half of the course is all that can be desired. 
Next, the pilgrim visits Dinard, for the fine links at 
St. Briac. Here the golfer would find himself 
installed among the sand-hills, with links all around 
him, with an unimpeded view of a bluer than 
British sea and a bolder than British coast. Jersey 
is a very good halting-place on the way from Dinard 
to England. St. Helier rejoices in the utmost 
freedom of trade, so that a man can smoke and 
drink at extraordinarily low prices. Jersey, as a 
land of golf, has the respectability which comes of 
age alone. Golf was there played while Westward 
Ho, Wimbledon, Blackheath, and Pau were the only 
golf clubs in existence south of London. In Jersey, 
Harry Vardon, the Open Champion for the second 
time, was trained in his deadly style. As you 
cannot escape Guernsey, the pilgrim takes a look 
at the links, and finds girl-caddies calling out for 
employment. And the girl-caddie gives more atten- 
tion to the golfer, more sympathy to his misfor- 
tunes, than the careless and savage boy. And Mr. 
Hutchinson reflects: “If a small girl is competent 
to be a golf-caddie, of what may not the grown 
woman be capable?” On the links of Guernsey 
the ladies golf on terms of something like equality 
with the gentlemen. They have tea in the drawing- 
room of the club. Instructed by their discovery of 
the capacity of the feminine intellect for golf- 
caddying, the Guernseymen have given the lady 
golfer a recognised position. 

The author then takes up Westward Ho, where 
he learned his golf, to illustrate an incidental 
interest of the golfer’s pilgrimage in the scenery 
and animal life, which are there in spite of him. 
The graphic description is given as if penned by 
one following a golf match who has a keen eye to 
recognise the beauties of nature. The tragic death 
of poor “Slow-back,” the caddie, is pathetically 
described. This devoted man, in order to remind 
his master of his passion for jerkiness, had to call 
out “ Slow-back” just as he was about to raise his 
club for the stroke. So fixed had the habit become 
that after his master’s death he could not stop 
repeating the words just at the striking point. 
Golfers could not stand this, and his employment 
left him; and the poor fellow died of a broken 
heart. 

The craze for parade in prizes is capitally cari- 
catured. There was once a golfer who won a second 
prize in a half-crown sweepstake. He realised a 
sum of seven-and-sixpence. Getting permission 
from the committee of the club to add to it and 
buy something that he could keep, he simply made 
the sum up to £60, with which he bought a golden 
eagle of solid silver, as large as life, and now shows 





it off, with remarkable condescension, as “my golf 
prize.” Yet it is a vanity so innocent as to be 
clearly amiable. The story of “Old Blobb,” 
as one of the early pilgrims in the West, is capitally 
told. A faithful sketch is drawn of the veneration 
with which the traditions of St. Andrews, incarnated 
in poor John Allan, were regarded. One of the 
characters, who knew St. Andrews well, and Hugh 
Philp as the prince of golf-club makers, is made 
to say at Westward Ho: “ It is maist deletarious to 
an auld St. Andrews player like myself to see nane 
aboot him with the true St. Andrews swing. You 
will obsairve that I have the true St. Andrews 
swing, and play he well or ill, yell always know 
a St. Andrews man, supposing that ye have any 
golf experience, the first moment that ye see him 
swing.” The last words of this most interesting 
volume are, we think, if our memory serves us right, 
not strictly accurate. A wondrous relic, supposed 
for a time to be a cave-man’s weapon, is rudely 
described as an iron niblickhead, with the inscription 
legible on it still, James Wilson, maker, St. Andrews. 
Now James Wilson was the principal man who made 
clubs with Hugh Philp, and afterwards had a small 
shop of his own; whereas Robert Wilson was the 
blacksmith, who, at the same time, was the first 
to make a decided improvement in the construction 
of the iron weapons of golfing warfare. This, 
however, is a slip which not one in a thousand of 
Mr. Hutchinson's readers will notice. But when 
a boy we were often in the shops of both, and their 
faces are still familiar to us as of old. We thank 
the author for his clerical error, which gave us 
this opportunity of bringing these names together 
again. 


FICTION. 


Her Lapysurp’s Everpnanr. By David Dwight Wells. 
London: William Heinemann. 
THe Parson’s Proxy. By Kate W. Hamilton. London: 
Andrew Melrose. 
AFTER a prolonged surfeit of gloomy and depressing 
fiction, it is agreeable to perceive signs of a reaction 
in favour of healthier fare. Cheerfulness is once more 
in vogue, and even a touch of frivolity marks some 
of the latest developments of the novel. Mr. David 
Dwight Wells, therefore, has been happily inspired 
to catch the fancy of the moment with his highly 
diverting and frankly farcical story entitled “ Her 
Ladyship’s Elephant.” The high spirits of the book 
are positively infectious, and a very pleasant hour 
may be spent over the perusal of so bright and 
buoyant a bit of drollery. Mr. Wells (who must by 
no means be confounded with his namesake and 
contemporary, Mr. H. G. Wells) is, we believe, a new- 
comer in the ranks of novel-writers, at any rate on 
this side of the Atlantic, but he shows himself 
sufficiently skilled in the contrivance and manage- 
ment of an ingenious and complicated story to ensure 
a ready welcom? from readers of light current fiction. 
People who pine to be amused are, fortunately, not 
apt to be exacting as to the literary merits of novelists, 
and “ Her Ladyship’s Elephant” is more conspicuous 
for its rollicking fun and bustling intrigue than for 
more recondite qualities. Within its limitations, how- 
ever, it is distinctly good, and may safely be recom- 
mended to every body insearch of material fora hearty 
laugh. It deals in vivacious fashion with the strange 
adventures of two married couples, the Scarsdales 
and the Allingfords, on their wedding-day and after. 
These unfortunate persons have the ill-luck to lose 
their respective partners on the very day of their 
marriage—not being severed by death, but by the 
more prosaic medium of the South Western Railway, 
which carries off Mrs. Scarsdale and Mr. Allingford in 
one direction, and Mr. Scarsdale with Mrs. Allingford 
in another, quite against the will of all concerned. 
These involuntary elopements are the more trying 
inasmuch as they really result from the folly of Mr. 
Allingford and Mrs. Scarsdale, who have kept their 
spouses in ignorance of their intended destinations, 
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by way of a joke. Mrs. Scarsdale has taken tickets 
to Exeter, and Mr. Allingford to Bournemouth, but a 
momentary negligence has led to the appalling 
situation in which all four persons suffer equally, 
finding themselves wrongly assorted without imme- 
diate prospect of regaining their lawful consorts. 
A wondrous series of unexpected complications 
ensue ; telegrams fly wiidly but ineffectually for a 
day or two, and one poor bridegroom even has to 
endure the added indignity of being arrested in 
mistake for acriminal. We have made no allusion 
to one very important personage in the story, the 
elephant—a real elephant, and a beast of marked 
humour, whose vagaries cause further tribulation 
to the afflicted wanderers in search of a honey- 
moon. With his advent into these pages the 
fun waxes fast and furious; indeed, the story 
smacks of the stage from first to last, and 
one could imagine a highly-successful farce being 
evolved from its author's fluent pen and humorous 
fancy. How the elephant ultimately caused the 
reunion of the disconsolate couples to be brought 
about, after a good deal of frantic and futile inquiry 
on their part up and down the line of the South 
Western Railway, we must leave our readers to 
learn from the book itself. “Her Ladyship’s 
Elephant” is a book bubbling with mirth and quaint 
complications of all sorts, and is certain to be widely 
appreciated. 

“The Parson's Proxy” is one of those pleasant, 
homely stories of domestic life, flavoured with a 
dash of drama, and tinged with a gentle pathos, that 
come to us occasionally from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Whether the author be in reality an 
American we know not, but “The Parson’s Proxy” 
savours of the land wherein its scene is laid. One of 
the Eastern States, in which advancing civilisation is 
slowly wiping out the traces of ancient savagery, 
forms the setting to this pretty picture of domestic 
affection, chivalrous loyalty, and heroic self-sacrifice. 
The opening chapter introduces us to all the leading 
personages of the book—to the Reverend John 
Sterling, who has come to minister to the semi- 
civilised denizens of a wihity contteiel cure ; 
to Miss Nelson Sterling, his pretty, fashion- 
able sister, who has merely come into the 
wilderness as a casual visitor in her brother's 
household; to Cade Barrow, the rising young 
engineer, sent thither by Government to carry out 
certain important works of improvement in trans- 
port ; and to two other men destined to figure 
respectively as the villain and the hero of the story. 
The villain, one Dan Crangel, is a sullen, loafing 
ruffian, whose ostensible employment as a feller of 
timber merely serves asa mask for more sinister and 
less legal occupations; whilst the hero is found in 
the person—rough and uncouth to outward view, it 
must be owned—of Nathan Vicroy, commonly called 
Big Nate. All these persons assemble at a local 
wedding feast, at the conclusion of which the parson 


- is unfortunate enough to arouse the choler of Big 


Nate (the latter being secretly egged on by Crangel), 
and to receive from the giant's fist a blow that re- 
sults in the fracture of Mr. Sterling's leg. But the 
blow, after all, had been bestowed less in malice than 
in misunderstanding ; and Big Nate is led, by his 
vehement remorse for its consequences, to lavish 
upon his victim every token of true penitence. 
Nothing will now content the big back woodsman but 
to become, after a strange fashion of his own, “the 
parson’s proxy,” as he phrases it ; and this office he 
sets about in such dead earnest as to convert himself 
into a true follower of the God whose message he 
has thus undertaken to deliver. Meanwhile no 
similar process has taken place in the black heart of 
Dan Crangel. On the contrary, the scoundrel’s 
hatred towards both John Sterling and Cade Barrow 
increases by leaps and bounds. The former he hates 
and despises as the representative of religion and 
peace; the latter is even more hateful in his 
eyes, because the projected railroad in whose 
construction the engineer is engaged threatens 








to cause the overthrow of Crangel’s own secret 
proceedings. Tragedy—a very piteous and yet a 
very noble tragedy—is the outcome of all these 
conflicting passions ; and rough, common Nate Vic- 
roy fills a martyr’s grave in the end. There is a 
very pretty love story running like a golden thread 
across the dark drama of murderous hate, and many 
a pleasant touch of sentiment and humour relieves 
the tension of serious emotion. Altogether, “ The 
Parson’s Proxy” is a very wholesome, sweet, and 
interesting story, full of good feeling, unobtrusive 
Christianity, and real pathos. The characters are 
thoroughly alive, and their spiritual development is 
indicated very skilfully and with real pathos. 
Granny Slocum, the good old woman whose prayers 
for her beloved grandchildren besiege Heaven night 
and day, is an admirable sketch; her quaint speech, 
her homely wisdom, her indomitable courage and 
patience, all are drawn most convincingly. We trust 
that Miss Kate Hamilton has in store for her readers 
many another novel as good as “ The Parson’s Proxy.” 


EXPERIMENTS IN TRANSLATION. 


Versions FroM Hariz. An Essay in Persian Metre. By Walter Leaf. 

London : Grant Richards. 

THe Epopes or Horace, In English Verse. By Arthur S. Way, M.A, 

London: Macmillan & Co. 

Horace is—who will not admit it?—one of those poets who 
lure those who come under their spell to attempt to translate them. 
The devotee knows he will fail to preserve the charm in an alien 
language, and yet perforce he succumbs to the spell. Hafiz is 
another Horace. Mr. Walter Leaf and Mr. Arthur Way are 
both tried translators, but they are modest in proportion to their 
experiences, and regard the verses now published as purely 
experimental. The measure of their success is much the same, 
though the conditions of performance are somewhat different. 
“It has always been my creed,” says Mr. J. A. Symonds (quoted 
by Mr. Leaf), “that a good translation should resemble a plaster 
east, the English being piaqué upon the original, so as to 
reproduce its exact form, although it cannot convey the effects 
of bronze or marble, which belong to the material of the work of 
art.” It is the exact reproduction of form that Mr, Leaf, as 
distinguished from his predecessors Robinson, McCarthy, and 
Lowthian Bell, sets himself to realise. This is all the more 
praiseworthy, seeing that, though we of the West are apt to 
find the unity of a poem in the thought or mood expressed in it, 
to the Persian the metrical rules of the ghazal or ode are the 
only essential unity. “The making of an ode is the threading 
of pearls upon a string”: the couplet is the pearl, the metre is 
the thread. We are grateful, therefore, to Mr. Leaf for his 
essay in reproducing the form in Hafiz, an essay which, from 
the nature of the metres imitated, will be more to the taste of 
English readers than the many attempts by eminent scholars and 
oets to rehabilitate Greek metres. The attempt, however, is 

sset with difficulties. Hafiz is a master both of words and 
rhythms. His word-music well-nigh defies the translator; the 
lilt of his metres is happily capable of realisation in English. 
Again, Persian rhymes are plentiful, English limited. Persian 
metre, too, like Greek or Latin, is based entirely upon quantity, 
so that Mr. Leaf has to face the problem of Prof. Robinson Ellis’s 
versions of Catullus. This problem Mr. Leaf treats with sweet 
reasonableness. As a rule he uses stressed syllables as long, 
and unstressed syllables as short, though occasionally he takes 
account of metrical quantity as well. His verdict is a true one— 
‘When all is said, quantity cannot be rendered in English 
metre: it can at best but be vaguely imitated.” The result is 
that with Mr. Leaf’s version the English reader will find no 
difficulty in falling into the march of the majority of metres 
used. No, 11, with the refrain, “ Thine was the deed, O love, 
my love,” is sheer music. No. rv. is a good specimen of the 
want of connection between stanzas, and of the compensation 
for this incoherency by strictness of form. The subject-matter, 
of course, has but two notes, love and wine ; but these under Mr. 
Leaf’s hand fall into the Persian mould with apparently little 
coaxing. 

Mr. Way, on the contrary, in his translation of Horace’s 
Epodes, or “ Iambies ” as he himself calls them, has chosen to 
set aside Mr. Symonds’s ideal, and contented himself with an 
attempt to realise something of the spirit of this original. To 
this end he eliminates “learned allusion,” and substitutes 
modern colour in the shape of references to the Mall and the 
Row. Mr. Way succeeds, as we should expect, in making his 
original human and interesting. Nos. Vill. and XII. are 
omitted, their themes being unsavoury. No. 11. is pleasing in 
metre and diction. We may quote three stanzas :— 

Or when, apple-crowned, smiles Autumn round 
On field and flame-touched wood, 

Choice pears from the tree he gathers with glee, 
And the c'usters purple-hued— 
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Fair gifts to bring to the garden-king, 
Or, thee, O landmark-lord ! 

Lo, now lies he ‘neath the old oak-tree, 
And anon on the velvet sward, 

While the streamlet’s flow aye murmurs low, 
And the culvers softly coo, 

And a fountain’s spray, heard far away, 
Drifts down in slumber-dew.”’ 


The Caledonian version of No. rv. is ingenious, and there is 
undeniable lilt in No. vi, addressed to a Grub Street satirist, 
to whom Horace, in Mr. Way’s neat phrase, did not spare “ the 
immortality of flies in amber.” Some of Mr. Way’s rhymes, 
however, need revision: e.g. face and ablaze, together and ever, 
come and gloom. On the whole, Mr. Way’s work in its kind is 
not less successful than Mr. Leaf’s. They are both scholarly 
and literary attempts to preserve in the language of the future 
something of the nameless charm of the masterpieces of the past. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. SMEATON is right in thinking that “ William Dunbar,” 
whose career he has just described in the latest volume of the 
Famous Scots Series, is a writer whose genius and achievements 
have been somewhat neglected, if not by great critics, at least 
by the average man. It is a far ery, of course, to the fifteenth 
century and Scottish life and character, as both presented 
themselves at the Court of James IV. ; but the distance is worth 
traversing to confront so great a man as Dunbar, whom Sir 
Walter Scott, at least, regarded as a “ poet unrivalled by any 
that Scotland has ever produced.’ He came of ancient family, 
and though the precise date of his birth is uncertain, 1460, on 
rounds which we cannot stop to explain, seems to be the most 
ikely. He was educated at St. Andrews, where he graduated in 
1479. He next appears to have visited Oxford, and then to have 
settled down to a fresh course of study at the University of 
Paris, In due course he entered the Franciscan order, probably 
in deference to the wishes of his family rather than from the 
sense of positive vocation. “ After he donned the habit of a 
preaching friar Dunbar states that he made good cheer in every 
flourishing town in England between Berwick and Calais; nay, 
he even crossed the sea at Dover and instructed the inhabitants 
at Picardy.” Mr. Smeaton thinks there can be no doubt that 
during these years of Dunbar’s life as a preaching friar he 
picked up much shrewd worldly wisdom, as well as the adroit- 
ness which helped him afterwards to deal with men, but the 
immediate effect, he adds, was a distinct lowering of his 
religious ideals, In process of time Dunbar grew disillusionised, 
and longed to unfrock himself, He seems to have remained a 
priest for about five years, and then to have adopted the dress 
of the secular clergy, until gradually he drifted into the position 
of King’s Messenger to James IV. “There is extant in the 
private collection of the late Due d’Aumale at Chantilly—now 
the property of the French Academy—a letter of Blackadder's 
to the Bishop of Beauvais, wherein, after describing the excel- 
lences of the young king, he expresses regret over his glaring 
sensuality, but adds that he had placed a young man, a secular 
priest, among the royal attendants, from whose influence he 
expected much. The name of the young man was ‘ Gulielmus 
Dunbar,’ a scholar, and also an excellent poet.’ That was the 
turn in the tide, and many pages of this vivid, picturesque book 
are concerned with a description of Dunbar as courtier and 
diplomatist. He was beating his music out by writing the 
poems on which his splendid reputation rests now securely. His 
elosing years have faded ont of modern view, but there seems 
reason to think that he died about 1520 at the age of sixty. 
“As a painter of contemporary manners, Dunbar’s powers 
were of the noblest order. He had all the vividness of a Callot, 
united the broad humour of a Teniers and the minute touch of a 
Meissonier.” Every historian, adds Mr. Smeaton, from Dram- 
mond to Burton, as well as every Scots artist from Jameson to 
Sir Noel Paton, has been indebted to the poet for information 
regarding the humours of the age in the reign of the greatest of 


* Witt Denxzar. By Oliphant Smeaton Famous Scots Series. ) 
Edinburgh and London : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

Tas Cuurcn or St. Martrx, Cantersury. An Illustrated Account 
of its History and Fabric. By the Rev. C. F. Routledge, M.A., 
F.S.A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. Ilustrated, London; George 

sell & Sons. 

Burpertt’s Hosprrars anD Cuanrities, 1898. By Sir Henry Burdett, 
..C.B. London: The Scientific Press, Ltd., Southampton Street, 
Ww.c, 

THe Mryistry oF Draconrsses. By Deaconess Cecilia Robinson. 
With an Introduction by Randall T. Davidson, B.D. London : 
Methuen & Co. 

Gray's Enoiish Porms—OriGINnal, AND TRANSLATED FROM THE NORSE 
AND WeisH. Edited with Introduction and Notes by D. C. Tovey, 
M.A. (Pitt Press Series.) Cambridge: The University Press. 

Ayoitive Days anp an AncierR’s Booxs. By Jonathan Dale, Illus- 
trated. London: Elliot Stock. 

TaLks with Worxtnc Men. By M. S. Hagen.—Treasvre Iszanp. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated. po m, Paris, New York 
and Melbourne : Cassell & Co. 

Roppery Unper Arms. By Rolf Boldrewood. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 








the Stuarts. Mr. Smeaton looks narrowly into the characteristics 
of Dunbar’s genius, and does well toinsist on the almost Shake- 
spearian range of his gifts. He contends that in elegy, as well as 
in satire and allegory, Dunbar’s place in English literature is 
amongst the great masters of the craft of letters. The book is 
a valuable contribution to an interesting but unequal series, and 
it unquestionably throws light on one of the most brilliant 
periods in the annals of Scotland. 

Canon Routledge has just written an interesting monograph 
on St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury, an ancient structure of 
unique historical claims. It is not merely the cradle of purely 
English Christianity, but the one remaining building in the land 
which, beyond all doubt, was associated with the preaching of 
Augustine. History, states Canon Routledge, is silent as to the 
builder of St. Martin’s Church, and equally silent as to the 
exact date of its foundation. There is evidence enough, outside 
the archeological significance of the existing masonry, of its 
antiquity. Bede dulened that the church was “dedicated to the 
honour of St. Martin,” and referred to it, even in his days, 
as “built of old, while the Romans were still occupy- 
ing Britain”—in other words, two centuries at least before 
the coming of Augustine. The Church of St. Martin survived 
its neglect after the Romans had quitted our shores. It escaped 
the ravages of the Jutes, and was respected, or perhaps over- 
looked, by the Danish invaders. “ It suffered, after the Norman 
Conquest, both from centuries of neglect, and also from so-called 
restoration—becoming at one time what Mr. Ruskin would call 
an ‘ interesting ruin,’ and at another time being plastered and 
modernised till its ancient features were almost obliterated.” 
The historical associations of St. Martin’s Church, and they are 
neither few nor inconsiderable, fall within the scope of the 
volume, whilst its closing pages give a minute and careful de- 
scription of every part of the building. It is disappointing to 
learn that the early registers of St. Martin’s Church have been 
lost ; those which now exist only go back to the beginning of 
the reign of Charles II. Illustrations and plans add to the 
appeal of a volume which is full of the poetry of association. 

There were a number of croakers last year who predicted in 
dismal tones that the money spent in the national rejoicings 
over the Diamond Jubilee al cause an alarming shrinkage 
in the stream of public charity. “ Burdett’s Hospitals and 
Charities, 1898” has just been published, and is this year a 
bulky volume of nearly a thousand pages. It is gratifying to 
learn on such unimpeachable authority that the pessimists have 
proved false prophets. It may be as well to let Sir Henry 
Burdett speak for himself in this connection. “ Never before 
has so much money been received by the managers of charitable 
institutions, and it is remarkable that beyond the greatly 
increased funds which the old-established charities have re- 
ceived, special funds, national, metropolitan and local, have 
produced in addition at least four million sterling.” It is 
cheering to be able to add that the Prince of Wales’s Hospital 
Fund has contrived to coax considerably more than a million 
people into giving something to the hospitals of London. All this 
is the more remarkable when it is remembered that two millions 
were raised for the Indian Famine Fund, and that that great 
and pathetic appeal met with so noble a response without cur 
tailing the resources which philanthropy places within the reach 
of the poor whom we have always with us. Sir Henry Burdett’s 
manual not merely reviews the position, requirements, revenue 
and cost of a wide array of charities at home and abroad, but 
gives in regard to them all statistical information of the utmost 
value, 

We have only space to deal briefly with several other books 
which seem to call for prompt allusion. Those who are inter- 
ested in “‘ The Ministry of Deaconesses ” and the modern revival 
of the order in the Church of England will find the subject 
fully diseussed in its historical aspects as well as in its practical 
requirements in Miss Robinson’s volume, to which the Bishop of 
Winchester has written an introduction —‘ Gray's Poems,” 
copiously annotated, have just been added to the Pitt Press 
Series. Mr. Tovey, Clerk Lecturer at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is responsible alike for the abundant sheaf of critical 
notes and a biographical introduction, which gives the young 
student, in a nutshell, all that is necessary about the personal 
career of the poet. Marked attention is drawn to Dr. Johnson’s 
hostile criticisms on Gray’s poetry, which Mr. Tovey thinks 
was largely due to the antipathy which a man who writes for 
bread is inclined to cherish towards a man who writes for 
his own amusement.-—“ Angling Days” is a book of genial 
gossip of the kind which seems to be dear to all who love 
what honest Izaak called the contemplative man’s recreation. 
There isa touch of pleasant faney in the book, a few literary 
allusions, and one or two diverting anecdotes.—“ Talks with 
Working Men” is the title of a volume of straightforward, 
earnest addresses given on winter nights at meetings held in a 
country village. ‘hey are marked by courage and tenderness, 
and are simple in structure and practical in aim.—It will be good 
news to many who are forced like Sydney Smith in the bleak 
days of his curacy to make sixpence do the work of a shilling, to 
learn that the first-mentioned coin has now purchasing power to 
make them possess either Louis Stevenson's “ Treasure Island,” 


or Rolf Boldrewood’s “Robbery under Arms.” The lover of 
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good fiction, whose pockets are not well lined with current coin, 
ought surely to congratulate himself on such windfalls in 
the charmed realm of imagination and fancy. 
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Page ven on ... £10 0 0] Narrow Column ao & 6 8 
Half-Page -_ .» 6 O 0} Half-Column ... a eo 4 
Quarter-Page ... «» 210 O| Quarter-Column w- O16 8 
CoMPANTES. 
Outside Page . £14 0 0O| Inside Page, . £12 0 0 
Smaller spaces pro rata. Terms: net. 





When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician rerequ be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 


SPECTACLES wr. joHN BROWNING, 


| President of The British Optical Association, 
}and Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its 17th 
Edition, price rs., 63, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C, 
| May be consulted personally free of charge. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





Ready To-Day at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


TALKS WITH 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


By the Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Author of ** Benjamin Jowett,” ‘* Sa/ Studies,” etc. 
WITH PORTRAIT OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily Chronicle. —“ Reams have been written about Mr. Gladstone within the 
last few weeks, but 1 no sketch of him can approach in vividness i veracity such 
records as Mr. Tollemache preserves to us of his casual conversations upon every- 
thing under the sun.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 








SMITH, ELDER, & G0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s, 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “Marcella,” ‘‘Sir George Tressady,” &c. 


From the 7/MES:—‘“ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's best work. The story is a story of a great passion worthily told, 
Fine luminous passages, “fraught with delicate signific ances, permit us to understand 
the atmosphere in which the two chief actors move. 

From the S?ACTA TOR :—“ Very few men and women will, we predict, be able 
to close Mrs. Ward's book without the sense that they have been profoundly in- 
terested and deeply touched. We follow the searchings of heart experienced both by 
Laura and the Squire with intense interest. We never lose our human interest, nor 
do the chief combatants ever cease to be real people, and so we shall venture to pre- 
dict for Mrs. Ward's new book a success quite as great as that which fell to her last 
two novels. 

From the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN:—“ Notwithstanding the height of 
its theme, the most simply and effectively told story of any that have yet come to us 


from her hand. 


* This delta rears News. 
Notice.— The FIRST EDITION of 
“COLLECTIONS AND RE-~ 


COLLECTIONS,” by “One 
Wuo Has Kept A Diary,’ is ex- 
hausted. A SECOND EDITION will 
be ready in a few days. With 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


From the SPECTATOR :—“ One of the most entertaining books that we have 
ever looked through. Mr. Russell not only tells us W ho is who, but he tells us who 
was who. We lay down the book with a . pro id feeling that we have enjoyed a short 
intimacy with every one from Sydney Smith to Augustine Birrell and from the First 
Gentleman in Busepe to Mr. Labouchere. All the people who flit before us live, and 
some of them live in quite a new light. 


SONGS OF ACTION. 


By sales DOYLE. 


From the GLOBE :—“ Dr. Doyle's ‘Songs’ are full of movement. They have 
fluency, they have vigour, they have force. Everybody should hasten to make 
acquaintance with them.’ 

‘From the DAILY TELEGRAPH :— «There is spirit and animation, the rush 


Small crown $vo, 5s. 


and gl Ww of young blood about his poems— alwaysa pu Isati Hg, sense « of li . 

Fr m the DA/JLY CHRONICLE: - ost without except ay FE 
verses.” They ought to be a godsend to the 

From the VORAKSA/R & POST :—“ Dr. C man Doyle write sa + ZO nd song and a 
good ballad. He has the requisite amount of pathos, and his humour is spontaneous. 


NEW VOLUME of 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


W. U. Thackeray's Complete Works. 


Published to-day. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. With 


24 Full-page Reproductions of Steel Plates by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK, 11 Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the Author by 
MACLISE. 
*.* A Volume will b2 issued each subsequent month until the entire 
Edition is completed on April 15, 1899. 
*,° A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post 
free on application. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF SYMONDS’ '' RENAISSANCE 
IN ITALY.” 


Now ready. In 2 Vols., with Po trait ona In to the 7 Vols,, large 
crowr 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. By Otive 


Birrett, Author of “ Anthony Langsyde,” ‘‘ Behind the Magic Mirror,’ 
etc. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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Cheatre. 
T,.CEUM.—LOUIS XI. Matinée 
To-d 


xy (Saturday) at 2, also night of June 25 
HENRY IRVING. 

WATERLOO anp THE BELLS—To-night (Saturday) at 8. 
THE MEDICINE MAN —WNext Monday night and June 

MATINEE, June 25. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—Next Tuesday night, and June 29 

and July 1. 
MADAME SANS-GENE—Next Wednesday night, and June 27. 
NANCE OLDFIELD and THE LYONS MAIL—Next Thursday night. 
NANCE OLDFIELD and THE BELLS—June 24 and 30 

Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, and 7.30 to 10. Seats also 
booked by letter or telegram. 
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Educational. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 


ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1365. 


PRINCIPAL : ‘ae = ; J. C. DUFF. 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Public Examination Results, December, 1893, to April, 1898 :— 
210 SUCCESSES, 27 IN HONOURS, 12 MARKS OF DISTINCTION, 
Inclading— 
Marlborough Scholarship, December, 1896 
Royal Naval Engineer Studeatship (Open Competition), April, 1897. 
Previous Examination, Cambridge University, October, 1896, and June, 


1897. 
Royal Naval Cadetship (6th out of 53), April, 1898. 
Law Preliminary Examination, April, 1895 


Preparatory Department vor Bors From 6 to 10. 


For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founpep 1807. Lscrvsrve Fess. 
Heap Master: J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Hattrrax, M.A.). 


LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Re-con- 


stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Most 
Spacious and Complete Premises, finely situated on Edge of Moors. 
Bracing climate. Gymnasium. Laboratories, Workshop, Sanatorium, 
large Playing Fields. Fees, £55 to £65 per annum inclusive. Boarders 
received by the Head Master in the School House and in the Hostel 
under the Second Master. Prospectus, etc., on application to the 
Head Master, F. SWANN, Esa., B.Sc., B.A. 


AUSANNE.—Educational Home for Elder 
Girls. Special Studies—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
Painting. 
Miss WILLS, formerly HEAD MISTRESS of the Norwich High 
School, and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fieurie, Avenue Closelet. 


PASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal 

knowledge of the happy life and healthfal Educational Care 
given to the Girls in a very PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully 
domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm recommendation of Lady 
Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and other mothers.—Address, H. M. 
Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne 


W Est INSTER SCHOOL.—An EX- 

AMINATION will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th, to 
fill up not less than EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBI- 
TIONS.—For particulars, apply by letter to Taz Heapmasrer, 19, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


Th 7 1 ‘ _% ‘ J 
N ALVERN COLLEGE,—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, July 13th, 4th and 15th. One of £87 (£98 
for first year), one of £56, five of £50, eight of £30 per annum 
Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be awarded to boys who 
do well but fail to obtain scholarships.—For particulars apply to the 
Head Master or Secretary. : 





sy HE REV. T. H. DARLOW wishes to 
RECOMMEND a PRIVATE BOARDING-HOUSE in SOUTH 
HAMPSTEAD, suitable for students or business men. Convenient for City 


or West Fnd.—Address ; 40, Alexandra Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 











Made in $3 sizes at 


10/6 


Adds immeasurably 
to celerity and com- 
fort in writing. 
Of all pens most 
famous. Never 
wears out (nib is 
14. ct. gold, tipped / 
with iridium). 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


(Dept. B. 4.,): 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 95. Recent St., LONDON, W., & 3 Excuance St., MANCHESTER. 








Grades, &c. 


EDOC.—VIN ORDINAITRE. Per dozen, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Bots. Half Bots. 

Wine. The quality of this wine will be found 

equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices _ 148, 8s. 


T. ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. 17s. 9s, 6d. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway 
Station, including Cases and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants, 
LIVERPOOL : 37, Nortm Jouw Srreer. 
Mancuester : 26, Manger Srreer. 


: on MADE BY 4 lene 


BARLOW & JONES, Lrtp., 
—— MANCHESTER, Gps 


Anp SoLp BY ALL 
«yon HIGH-CLASS DRAPERS. yPOwEL 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Invested Funds .. * ? al , oe £8,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 79,497. 
TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 


Telephone No. 5, Holborn. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic Address : ** Binxseck, Lonpoy.” 


TRANSLATIONS AND TYPEWRITING WORK — 


Of every description done with accuracy and dispatch 
by a large and competent staff. 


Authors’ MSS., Scientific, Technical and Legal Copying, Indexing, 
Tracing, and Addressing. Mimeograpn Copying, etc. 

Special facilities for Translating of Foreign Works, Medical Treatises 
or Extracts therefrom, and the Reporting of Medical Lectures. 
Address—The Misses E. & J. PUTZ, 

406, Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 
GEAMAB, FRENCH, SPASISH, PORTUGUESE, ITALIAS, AMD DUTCH TRABSLATIONS, 











